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NOW READY. 


The Successor to ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


FQUALITY. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


FTER years of preparation Mr. BELLAMY now puts forward a work which will command univ-rsal attention. The new book is 
larger and more comprehensive than ‘‘ Looking Backward.” The scene is the same, that is to say, the world of the twentieth 


century—and the same characters reappear. 


But while the new book tells us much that is fresh about the institutions of the 


world of to-morrow, its especial purpose, as distinguished from that of ‘‘ Looking Backward,” is to account for these institutions by 
explaining not only a righteousness and reason, but likewise the course of historical evolution by which they were born out of the very 


different order of things existing to-day. 


times, which he links with the future by predictions of changes now close upon us. 





TIMELY AND IMPORTANT. 
The Private Life of the 


Queen. 


By a Member of the Royal Household. 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


The special interest in the personality of Queen 
Victoria caused by the Jubilee celebration imparts 
a peculiar value to this book, which is the most 
comprehensive account of the Queen’s daily life, 
habits, and immediate surroundings that has been 
published. It pictures the Queen’s personality ina 
singularly intimate and entertaining way, and the 
account which is given will rank as probably the 
closest study of the Queen’s private life. The 
author, a member of the royal household, writing 
by authorization, has not only had every opportu- 
nity for acquiring information, but she also has the 
gift of expression, as she has proved by other suc- 
cessful ventures in literature. 


Woman and the Republic. 


A Survey of the Woman-Suffrage Movement in the 
United States, and a Discussion of the Claims 
and Arguments of its Foremost Advocates. By 
HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON. 12mo0, Cloth,$1.50. 


Mrs. Johnson considers the subject from every 
point of view—historically, legally, morally, and 
socially—traversing all the arguments of the suf- 
frage leaders, setting forth some considerations that 
are entirely new, and incidentally giving a complete 
account of the progress thus far made by the suffrage 
movement in various parts of the world. 


The Outgoing Turk, 


Impressions of a Journey through the Western 
Balkans. By H. C. THOMSON, author of “ The 
Chitral Campaign.” With 76 Illustrations and 
8Maps. 8vo. Cloth, $4 00. 


Mr. Thomson has traveled over eight hundred 
miles through Bosnia and Herzegovina, and he pre- 
sents a graphic picture of the effect of twenty years 
of Christian control He also discusses the prob- 
lems offered by Armenia and Greece and the atti- 
tude of Russia. His study of the relations of the 
Powers to the Eastern question is one of special 
timely interest, and his survey of the contrasts 
between Christian and Turkish rule is one of great 
value. His book abounds in entertaining travel 
sketches, caumpuene and personal experiences, 
and the illustrations are numerous and helpful. 


12mo. Il- 


CONAN DOYLE'’S NEW ROMANCE. 


Uncle Bernac. 


A Memory of the Empire. By A. CONAN DOYLE 
author of ‘Rodney Stone,” ‘*The Exploits o 
Brigadier Gerard,” *“* The Stark Munro Letters,” 
* Round the Red Lamp,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


** Uncle Bernac is for a truth Dr. Doyle’s Napoleon. 
Viewed asa picture of the little man in the grey 
coat, it ust rauk before anything he has written. 
The fascination of it is extraordinary.”— London 
Daily Chronicle. 


** From the opening pages the clear and energetic 
telling of the story never falters and our attention 
never flags. ’"— London Observer. 


S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 





Lacs’ Love. 


By 8. R. Crooxert, e.uthor of ‘* Cleg-Kelly,” “ Bog- 
Myrtle and Peat,'’*'The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 0. 


“A thoroughly delightful book. . . . It is 
hearty, wholesome, full of pleasant light and dainty 
touches It must be regarded as one of the best 
things that Crockett has written.”—Brooklyn Eagle 


STEPHEN CRANE’S NEW STORY. 


The Third Violet. 


By STEPHEN CRANE, author of ‘‘The Red Badge 
of Courage,” “The Little Regiment,” and 
‘“ Maggie.’’ 12mo0. Cloth, $1 00. 
“The whole book, from beginning to end, fairly 
| bristles with fun. . It is adapted for pure en- 
tertainment, yet itis not easily put down or for- 
gotten.” — Boston Herald, 


His Fortunate Grace. 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author of ‘ Before the 
Gringo Came,” *‘ A Whirl Asunder,” etc. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

‘*Saturated through and through with the spirit 
of the clever author. It is capital humor, pungent 
irony and true as life. . The story is one of en- 
grossing interest.”— Washington Times 


The Beautiful [iss Brooke. 


16mo. Cloth, $1 00. 
** A capital bit of a story.”—Providence News. 





‘A brightly written little story.” —Boston Globe. 
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In this part of his work the author has much to say of the meaning of the events of our own 


THE LEADING FICTION. 


LATEST ISSUES IN 


Appletons’ Town and. 
Country Library. 


Each, 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1 00, 


Dear Faustina. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, author of *‘ Scylla or Charyb- 
dis?,” ‘A Beginner,” etc. 

The author has long since proved her knowledge 
of the art of writing interestingly, and in this story 
she appears at her best. She has’ given us an 
attractive story which will be a source of pleasure 
to her large circle of readers. 


Marietta’s Marriage. 


By W. E. Norris, author of “‘ The Dancer in Yellow,” 
“A Victim of Good Luck,” ete. 

As novel readers know, Mr. Norris is always to be 
counted upon for a pre-eminently readable and 
satisfactory story, and in this new book he has suc- 
ceeded in showing himself at his best. 


Fierceheart the Soldier. 


By J Ae |SNAITH, author of ‘‘ Mistress Dorothy Mar- 
vin.” 


“One of the most spirited and eplendidly written 
stories we have ever read. ... The story is 
thrilling and its manner of telling makes oer cage 
a particular delight. . . Captivating and inspir- 
iting, strong, vigorous, lively, full of humor, in fact 
. classic among historical romances.”— Providence 
sVews. 


The Sun of Saratoga. 
A Romance of Burgoyne’s Surrender. By J. A. 
ALTSHELER, 


‘Taken altogether, ‘The Sun of Saratoga is the 
best historical novel of American origin that has 
been written for years, if not, indeed, in a fresh, 
simple, unpretending, unlabored manly way, the 
best that we have ever read.”—N. Y. Mail and Eaprese. 


The Beautiful White Devil. 


By Guy Boorusy, author of “ Dr. Nikola,” “A Bia 
for Fortune,” etc. 

‘Here we have, in modern form, the same ol@ 

hairbreadth escapes, the same extraordinary 


By “Z, Z.,” author of “* The World and a Man,” etc. | adventures following one another at breathless 


speed, and the same splendid disregard for mere 
probability that marked the efforts of these wizar @ 
ofan earlier day.”— New York Sun, 





For sale by all bookseller: ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 
Ce Send for a copy, jree, of Appletons’ Fiction Bulletin, with Pcrt aite. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE EDITION DE LUXE OF EDMUND SPENSER'S 


The Faerie Queene 


Epitep sy THOMAS J. WISE. 
Sold only in Sets of Six Quarto Volumes. 


Printed on Hand-Made-Paper. 


ODOD 0290393903 90563-63030 


> 


The Text Collated from 
Four Editions, including 
that of 1590, with 85 Full- 
page Illustrations, 80 can- 
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to Headings, 60 Tail- 
pieces, etc., by Walter 
Crane. : 
Yr 
BOOK I. 


The Legend of the Knight of 
the Red Cross, or Holiness. 


BOOK II. 
The Legend of Sir Guyon, or 
of Temperance. 


Also Mutabilitie, A Fragment of a Poem after the manner of The Faerie Queene. 
Besides an Editor’s Preface, Facsimiles of Title-pages of early editions, etc. 


of Constance. 


Sold only by subscription. 





This edition of Spenser's noble classic, 
which has for centurtes been the ad- 
mtiration of eminent poets, critics, 
and litterateurs, at last does justice 
to the genius of its great author, 
whose muse possesses all the rare 
qualities of the true poet—brilliant 
imagination, fertile invention, rich 
color, fervid romance, and a wonder- 
Sul command of fluent and harmo- 
nious verstfication. 
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It has also the 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 
Price, $60.00 xez. 


Bound in red polished Buckram. 


> 


Limited to 1,000 Sets 
for England and America, 
Hand-printed on a spe- 


notable advantage of being enriched é cially-prepared quality of 


and interpreted by the clever and 
sympathetic drawings of an artistic 
and cultured illustrator, a feature 
which commends the edition to every 
appreciative student and book collect- 

In its moral beauty, as well as 
in the musical flow of the poem, the 
Faerte Queene takes rank with the 
noblest English verse. 





CONTENTS. 


BOOK III. 
The Legend of Britomartis, or 
Chastity. 


BOOK IV. 
The Legend of Cambell and 





Triamond, or of Friendship. 








? Arnold’s Unbleached 
° Hand-made Paper. 
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BOOK V. ' 
The Legend of Artegall, or of 
Justice. 


BOOK VI. 
The Legend of Sir Calidore, or 
of Courtesie. 


The Legend 


For a Circular and Order Form, address 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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rirs. Steel 
AUTHOR OF ‘*ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS” 


America is often accused of taking the lead in matters of 
literary taste from England. This is no place—in the pages 
of an American critical journal—to canvass the rights and 
wrongs of such an innuendo; but, if confirmation were 
needed, some argument might perhaps be found in the fact 
that many American editors are now soliciting personal data 
concerning an English author on the ground of the success 
of a book which was refused, before its English publication, 
by every considerable publishing-house in America. Mrs. 
Steel, indeed, has very little cause to be grateful to America, 
whose savants have in this case most emphatically followed 
the lead of English criticism, and repeated praise long after 
the event was sure. But she is a most kindly and genial 
lady, and cordial thanks are due to her for enabling Zhe 
Critic to correct the many garbled and foolish accounts of 
her personality which have appeared in the American news- 
papers, by printing here a reasonably full and absolutely 
authentic account of her literary life and experiences. 

Theauthor of “ On the Face of the Waters,” then, was born 
at Harrow-on-the-Hill, on 2 April, 1847. She is Scots upon 
both sides of her pedigree, her father, Mr. George Webster, 
being a Lowlander of a long line of Munster Provosts Bai- 
lies; her mother, Isabella Macallum, Highland, claiming kin 
with various chieftains and raiders. The family of which 
she came was a large one, and very merry withal. One of 
their chief amusements was theatricals. Her mother used 
to write the plays, and Mrs, Steel herself was stage-manager, 
scene-painter and musical director. Besides these onerous 
duties, she was wont to act the hero of the drama, her seven 
brothers agreeing that she could make love more prettily 
than any of themselves. When only twenty she married 
a man whom she had known since they were small children 
together. He was an Indian civilian, and she thus went 
straight to India before a decade of years had dulled the 
memory or clouded the atmosphere of the Indian mutiny. 
Here was the inspiration of ‘On the Face of the Waters.” 
Her education at home had ceased early: indeed, she was 
but fourteen when she left the school-room. But she was a 
great reader, diving deeply into an incongruous collection of 
volumes which she found in a neglected garret at the top of 
the house. As a girl she did very little writing, and when 
she did begin it was with the inevitable verse. Her first re- 
membered production was a hymn, and for a long while it 
remained her only effort. As a young married woman, the 
intense interests of her own house, her own cook, her own 
baby, left her very little time for books. It was only, she 
says, when the cook stayed on till he knew nearly as much 
as she did (and Mrs, Steel is great at cookery), and when 
the nursery emptied itself westward after the fashion of 
Eastern nurseries, that she found leisure to write. And 
even then the time was scant, for she has never been a 
book-worm. Her first interests are all out-of doors; she is 
a great rider, a player of games—even of racquets—and an 
enthusiastic gardener. Moreover, she has had other hobbies 
indoors, among which music and painting bear equal shares. 
Indeed, as a child she showed much promise with the 
brush, and Sir Noel Paton recommended that she should 
take up art seriously, as a profession. However, the idea 
fell through; and being set in a sort of jungle life, Mrs. 
Steel applied herself to the native language, and became 
active in many philanthropic fashions, teaching in the 
schools, finding time for dispensary work, classes and lace- 
making. Her restless energy attracted the natives, and she 
in turn was drawn tothem. Their silent obedience pleased 


her. As she is wont to say with a smile, “I like all people 
who do as they are told.” In this way she began to increase 
the sphere of her helpfulness, though the frequent changes 
of station, necessitated by her husband’s profession, were 
somewhat disconcerting to her work. Now and then she 
wrote a little—sometimes to amuse her four-year-old 
daughter, One such book is still extant, of course unpub- 
lished. It has a rhyming dedication in a gentle, musing 
mood :— 


‘*Oft when the house lay silent in the heat 
My thoughts would be so full of you, my sweet, 
That, dreaming half, I seem to hear once more 
Your little fingers fluttering at the door, 
The pitter- patter of your childish feet 
In dainty rhythm across the echoing floor.” 


Meanwhile, her interest in the natives grew, and, as she 
was a close observer, she began to lay up much knowledge 
of their ways and wants. Some of these things she put into 
a folk-lore book, which Major Temple annotated and pub- 
lished ; some into primers for Government schools. Of these 
she wrote three, illustrating two of them herself. Later on 
she produced a volume on physiology, hygiene and domestic 
economy, which is still the local text-book. All these things 
show Mrs, Steel’s sympathy and kindliness ; but she declares, 
if you say so, that she was not so much moved by a sense of 
duty as impelled by a genuine love of work for its own sake. 
She never associated herself with any organized mission 
work, but simply tried to understand the natives in the 
light of their own beliefs. Finally, after she had given many 
years to the work, and had had some hot-headed encounters 
with those in authority, the Bengal Government invited her 
to undertake the inspection of all the female schools in the 
Province, and also to apportion the grants to be given to the 
Zenana Mission. This was a period of very hard work, 
which was, moreover, unremunerated, except in the matter 
of out-of-pocket expenses. Sh~ used to travel all night, and 
work, often enough, from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M., for she did not 
like to be long away from home, and so used to try to pack 
the work of four months into a bare six weeks. But her 
heart was in the work, and she had only one grievance. 
She was not allowed a clerk, and, though her reports, 
schedules and averages took days in the compiling after her 
return home, her allowance ceased with her travels. This 
led to many playful arguments between herself and the 
Government, conducted in good part on either side. 

But at last a question of the first importance arose in con- 
nection with her work. To her mind the plan proposed involved 
the greatest public wrong—a disgrace to the English name,— 
and she felt it must be fought. Mrs. Steel is not fond of 
talking of this time: its memory is still a nightmare to her. 
Still, any account of her life which is sincere cannot pass the 
matter by without regard, and it may suffice to say that she 
gained her point at the cost of an experience such as few 
men and fewer women have had to endure. She learnt, she 
is wont to say, many things from this trouble—not least 
among them the fact that the wife of an official can scarcely 
undertake public responsibilities without the risk of en- 
dangering her husband’s interests. However, the hour 
passed, and when Mr. Steel's period of service was over, his 
wife left India with the regard of her very opponents, and 
their gratitude to boot. She came home seven years ago, 
with a new life, as it were, before her. It was then that she 
settled to devote herself to literary work as an occupation. 
She sent six stories to six magazines—B/lackwood's, Mac- 
millan’s, Chambers’s, etc. All were returned, save that sent 
to Macmillan's, and this magazine subsequently accepted all 
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the rejected tales, among which was one that its author has 
been known to describe as ‘‘ the best story I am ever likely 
to write.” Since then she has burdened editors no more: 
the editors and the publishers have come to her. 

Mrs. Steel’s life, it will be seen, has been a very busy one. 
She says herself that she regards herself asa literary amateur, 
without technical equipment or standard of style, working to 
please herself. Some of her critics will deprecate such 
modesty. Andshe is wont to add, at the end of many a 
long talk, that when she looks forward to the inevitable end 
of her multifarious activity, she feels that the greatest regret 
that death can bring her will be the parting from a body 
which has answered to every call made upon it by a soul 
which has not half its fibre. Itis regrettable that the striking 
features of that figure cannot be reproduced here, but Mrs. 
Steel’s family, vexed by the various caricatures which have ap- 
peared in the illustrated papers, have exacted from her a 
promise that she will give currency to no more photographs 
which shall do injustice to her pleasant and lively appear- 
It is 


ance. And after all, the portrait is of no importance. 
in the work that we learn to know the worker best. 
LONDON. A. W.. 





Literature 
‘¢ The Landlord at Lion’s Head”’ 
By W. D. Howells. Harper & Bros. 


THERE ARE two ways of regarding Mr. Howells’s latest novel. 
It may be taken simply as one of his most conscientious studies 
‘of American life and conditions, and may be enjoyed for its 
truth to reality, its gentle irony and abundant insight, and 
the thread of human story which holds the carefully wrought 
details together. Readers who take the book in this way 
will find it not one of Mr. Howells’s sprightliest stories, but 
rather one of his most sympathetic, It has not the brillian- 
cy of “ April Hopes ” or “ Indian Summer,” nor the piquancy 
of * The Coast of Bohemia”; but then, neither does it carry 
the burden of any of the author's sociological theories, and 
it seems to have been conceived in a mood when the writer 
was tenderly tolerant of the failings of its characters, and 
loved them both for what they had and what they lacked. 
The parental coldness which Mr. Howells occasionally 
manifests towards the creatures of his brain is happily lack- 
ing, and we are permitted to like them as much as we 
please. Taken in this way, the novel is delightful reading ; 
but probably that reader who regards the book as a piece of 
special pleading, a putting of Providence on trial for creat- 
ing a world in which the Jeff Durgins are successful and 
happy men, will extract from it a keener pleasure. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Howells has arraigned 
the universe as we have it from the hands of the Creator, 
but never, perhaps, has he done it in such a subtle and con- 
vincing way. As usual, the still small voice is more effective 
than the storm-wind, and people whom “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes ” left unmoved will stop to wonder just what the 
triumph of the Durgins really means in the moral order. 
Jeff Durgin is a very perfect specimen of the natural man. 
He is strong, mentally and physically; he has a streak of 
primitive cruelty, and one of equally primitive good-nature ; 
he has the habit of getting even with his enemies, and his 
ideals never keep him awake at night. When his friends 
call him a blackguard, he is.capable of arguing the point 
dispassionately, and lays down the principle that we should 
look at our faults as calmly as if they were another’s, The 
fact that he is incapable of spiritual agonies does not dull his 
mental perceptions. In a conversation with Westover, the 
artist, who represents a more highly evolved spiritual type, 
he lays down the law of the moral world as he apprehends 
it. Westover says :— : 

‘¢* You're an unlucky man if life hasn’t taught you that you 
must pay in suffering of some kind sooner or later for every wrong 
thing you do.’—‘ Now that’s one of your o!d fashioned supersti- 
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tions, Mr. Westover,’ said Jeff, with a growing kindliness in his 
tone, as if the pathetic delusion of such a man really touched him, 
‘You pay, or you don’t pay, just as it happens. If you get hit 
soon after you've done wrong, you think it’s retribution, and if it 
holds off till you've forgotten all about it, you think it’s a strange 
Providence and you puzzle over it, but you don’t reform. You 
keep right along in the old way. Prosperity and adversity, they've 
got nothing to do with conduct. If you're a strong man you get 
there, and if you’re a weak man all the righteousness in the world 
won't help you,’” 

Durgin, being a strong man, gets, in some fashion, absolutely 
everything he has wanted, even to marrying, after some other 
emotional experiences, the only woman who ever strongly 
impressed him. In the words of the lank Whitwell, of whom 
Jeff's success has “corrupted the imagination and con- 
founded the conscience,” “I guess he’s made out first-rate.” 
In other words, this world is the world of the natural man, 
up to the limit of his potentialities. It is only from stand. 
points which he does not aspire to reach that he can be 
called a failure. 

The feminine contingent of Mr. Howells’s readers, who 
have complained for many years that the novelist draws at 
most but two types of women, will find proof in the charac- 
ter of Bessie Lynde that his persistent portrayal of the shal- 
low-and-affable or the grim-and-conscientious woman is by 
choice, and not by necessity. Miss Lynde has brains, in 
which she is almost alone among Mr. Howells’s heroines. 
She is ‘neither good nor wise,” perhaps, but she is clever, 
and the account of her flirtation with Jeff is brilliantly done, 
and is one of the most human and interesting episodes in a 
human and interesting book. 





‘¢ The [assarenes ’’ 
By Ouida. R. F. Fenno & Co. 

BuT FOR ITs conventional treatment, ** The Massarenes,” 
with its modern note, would be as marked a deviation from 
the ancient manner of Ouida as “ Without Dogma” was 
from the historic panorama of Sienkiewicz. Mlle. de la 
Ramée burdens nearly as many pages as the Polish novelist. 
She has, too, much to say of Aorizontales, enfeebled wills 
and narcotized consciences, but these are scarcely human, 
her characterization is so unreal. The world she pictures 
is of tinsel, not gold. Indeed, it would require only the frou- 
Jrou of silk and pose of guardsmen, an added magniloquence 
of diction and sonority of sentence structure, to transform 
this up-to-date world into the old, eccentric, ro:nantic world 
which was “the holy writ of beauty” to many a boy 
and girl of a decade or two ago. William Massarene, 
the North Dakota millionaire, who attached himself to an 
English aristocracy that is represented as wearing its George 
and Garter over a ragged shirt and knocking its diamond 
tiara against the roof of a hackney cab, found none too proud 
to use his “cash,” although many declined to take him up, 
by reason of his unspeakable vulgarity. His eyes gradually 
opened under the tutelage and shady, brilliant lead of Lady 
Kenilworth, who openly ridiculed his splay feet and squat 
figure, and with the help of her lord, who went by the name 
of “Cocky,” managed to spend a good deal of his money. 

The time came, however, after ‘* Cocky’s” demise, when 
“‘ Billy’s” sluggish passions were aroused and he took a grim 
pleasure in her humiliation. By his sudden death at the 
hands of a former victim, full 300 pages are afforded Lady 
Kenilworth (who should have given the novel its title) in 
which to carry out her further designs. Her mission in the 
world was to inspire despairing passions, not to feel them. 
On one occasion, while rowing with her child—an extraor- 
dinarily precocious child, by the way—near the woods of a 
chdteau, she contrived to upset the boat, that the owner 
might be impressed with the spectacle of Venus Aphrodite 
bearing Eros to his shores. Proof against her beauty, he did 
consent, finally, to buy a secret from her, on which she had 
laid wily hands for the purposes of blackmail, thus paving 
her egregious way to the end. 
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‘‘ Flames ’’ 
By Robert Hichens. H. S. Stone & Co, 

THE INCENDIARY TITLE of Mr. Hichens’s new novel sug- 
gests the idea that it may be one of those books requiring 
the ice-chest to preserve it from spontaneous combustion, 
and the earlier pages of the volume heighten this impression, 
for in them the words “sin” and “ purity” recur so often 
that they lose all their significance to the wearied eye, and 
look grotesque and meaningless. The reader asks himself 
if it is possible that such an up-to-date writer as Mr. Hich- 
ens does not know that this variety of novel has ‘‘gone 
out,” and is tempted to throw the book away with the too 
obvious obituary exclamation, “ ‘ Flames’ to the flames.” 
These impressions, however, do an injustice to the story, and 
if the reader is able to survive the weirdness of the first 200 
pages (we admit the task is not an easy one), he will find the 
author dropping his affectations and becoming really absorbed 
in a subject which,however artificially or inadequately treated, 
can never wholly lose its interest—the old théme, namely, 
of the struggle of good and evil for the soul of man. Mr. 
Hichens has treated this subject in a theatrical, not to say 
tawdry, manner, which only a vitiated taste could consider 
effective, but his motive is stronger than the limitations to 
which he has subjected it, and occasionally breaks away 
from them to advantage. 

In the first chapter we make the acquaintance of Valen- 
tine Cresswell, a young man over whose soul “refinement 
had more power than religion.” He has the good taste to 
lead such an upright life that it earns for him the title of 
“the Saint of Victoria Street,” and incidentally gives him 
great control over the actions of his friend Julian Addison, 
a youth in whom righteousness is naturally less spontaneous. 
At the moment when we meet Cresswell he is feeling vaguely 
discontented with his own perfections, and is wondering how 
it would seem to be some other less exemplary person. Half 
in jest, he and Julian begin to hold sittings with the purpose 
of temporarily ‘exchanging souls.” Valentine’s discontent 
furnishes the Mephistopheles of the book whose other name 
is Marr, with an opportunity to expel Valentine’s soul from 
his body and enter in, himself. This event takes place in a 
trance into which Valentine falls during one of the sittings 
with Julian. The new Valentine is as evil as the old Valen- 
tine was good, and the influence which he exercises upon 
Julian is now intentionally malign. The rest of the book 
depicts the struggle for supremacy over Julian, which takes 
place between the soul of Marr in Valentine’s body and the 
expelled soul of Valentine, which wanders about London in 
the shape of an aspiring flame and can find no abler co- 
adjutor in its work of salvation than a girl of the streets, 

_ The book is very long and occasionally tedious. It ob- 
viously owes something to “The Statement of Stella Ma- 
berly ” and “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” but it has not the 
brilliancy of the latter nor the delicate art of the former, 
although it possesses at times an unexpected earnestness 
about things ethical which is not found in either of the other 
tales. It contains a few very powerful passages, of which 
Marr’s exposition of the gospel of influence and the absolute 
power of will is the best, but these are not enough to redeem 
the affected morbidness and artificiality of the entire book. 
The evil genius of Mr. Hichens seems to have whispered in 
his ear that he has a talent for the weird, the fantastic, the 
unwholesome, and the young writer has obediently worked 
his possibilities in this direction for much ‘more than they 
are worth. This is a great pity, for, in the first place, the 
appetite of the reading public for the morbid is not raven- 
ous, and in this genre a short story is the most to which it is 
ever equal; and, in the second place, Mr. Hichens’s talent 
for the morbid is of about the same modest length. Enough 
force has been put into the book to make a good novel, but 
it 1s misdirected force. A story of the actual, of the same 
length and with as many strong scenes as “Flames” con- 
tains, would have carried the writer farther up Parnassus. 
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*¢ When the Century Was New’’ 
By Dr. C. C. Abbott, J. B. Lippincott Co. 

WHEN the century was new, the Horse-head Inn was a 
flourishing place of entertainment. Lately it was demol- 
ished, and, poking about the ruins, Dr. Abbott—unless his 
introduction is part of a cleverly contrived fiction—found 
certain antique documents which gave him a clue to the 
romantic motive of his story. It isa mystery story in which 
to the substantial and essential ingredients of a problemat- 
ical murder case and half.confidences and uncertain identi- 
ties, are added others which no one but an inveterate and 
successful curiosity-hunter and delver in family histories 
would have thought of ; and these, with the author’s quaint 
and agreeable style, give the book a character that is abso- 
lutely new. Further, Dr. Abbott does not, like some other 
clever writers, put forward all his good things in his proper 
person, but succeeds in endowing his characters with an 
uncommon deal of wit, wisdom and magnanimity. We wish 
we could often meet, even in fiction, with such a household 
as that of Hutton Hall, where everybody, from the mistress 
to Cesar, the half-Indian serving-man, has an original and 
peculiar philosophy of life and a droll way of expressing it. 
The world, according to Cesar, “isn’t what we thought it 
was when we only stopped playin’ to eat our meals.” “ Two 
heads be better than one, but mayn’t three heads be one 
too many ?” is another shrewd remark of his ; and his golden 
rule is “no fretting for me.” 

Balzac once boasted that he could make of a rusty nail a 
peg to carry aromance. Dr. Abbott chooses as his story’s 
visible means of support a silver spoon, which shares the 
fortunes of the wandering heir to Hutton Hall and is the 
means of restoring his son to his rightful position. But the 
reader’s pleasure may lie in the gradual unfolding of the 
plot; and we have no desire to rob him of it. We assure 
him, however, whether he does or does not care to unravel 
complications, he will find much to please him in the bright 
and characteristic dialogue, the short but vivid pen-pictures 
of scenery and persons, and the genial philosophy of which 
the book is full. 





‘¢ Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circumstances ”’ 
By John Davidson. Stone & Kimball. 

THERE Ought to be two John Davidsons—one to march 
along wearing the laurels the name has already earned, and. 
the other to hurry off into obscurity, bearing on his shoulders 
the dead weight of “‘ Miss Armstrong’s and Other Circum- 
stances.” The fact that a man has something to say and 
says it finely in verse does not entitle him to express him- 
self execrably in prose. John Davidson is a poet. At its 
best, his poetry is something to accept as we accept the 
poetry of life, and to be thankful for. But his prose—at 
least the prose of “ Miss Armstrong and Other Circum- 
stances "—is quite another matter. To be brutally frank, 
these tales will not be worth to any human being the paper 
upon which they were written. They are rambling, shallow, 
inane. They have no merit of form nor grace of style. 
They are not literature; they are not life. They are as 
pallid and characterless as so many lengths of uncooked 
macaroni. They are bargain-counter goods. 

These are harsh words. Could the critic at the moment 
call to mind other and harsher ones, they should be uttered 
promptly; for no damnation is too deep for the strong man 
who is guilty of a feeble performance. If Mr. Davidson had 
never done better things, it would make no difference that 
he had added one more to the wretched little collections’ of 
tales in the world. But in view of his proved capabilities, 
the volume under consideration is an insult both to his past 
performances and to his public. Family dissensions are a 
pity, but we advise admirers of Mr. Davidson’s verse to cut 
the acquaintance of his prose—as we shall certainly do 
hereafter. 











‘¢ The Five Great Skeptical Dramas of History ’’ 
By John Owen. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Is NoT this a fascinating title? Even a single “‘ Great Skep- 
tical Drama” has an air of infinite possibility about it. But 
five compared, codrdinated—and “Zhe Five.” The imag- 
ination leaps. The preface seems to recognize the leap. It 
says “A life-labor expended on thinkers of a special type, 
combined with a survey of all literature from the standpoint 
of the same thought, might not unreasonably be expected to 
make discoveries and induce results of a peculiar kind.” 

This is another leap. Expectancy beats high. The Pro- 
methean myth is a good beginning. We fare boldly forth. 
“A social problem?” Of course. “An ethical problem?” 
Certainly, certainly. ‘An historical problem ?” Undoubtedly. 
We close the book. Painfully we turn it upon its edges. 
Again we gaze at this long, beautiful, appealing vista of a 
title. We look at it seriously, candidly. It grows upon us 
again. It mesmerizes us. There must be some mistake. 
We have not read aright. We will try again. Once more 
we open the big volume. Again we say “of course,” again 
we say ‘‘ undoubtedly.” For a hundred pages we say it. 
But one cannot say “certainly” very long. A course of “ of 
course ” will kill even the most skeptical of dramas. The 
book is closed again. We take one last wistful look at the 
title, and now here we are for better or worse—plunging into 
our review. 

From the critic’s point of view, the real reason for not 
reading a book is consideration for the author. Reviewing 
is something more than getting even with people; but the 
reviewer who does not contrive to strike a balance with a 
particular writer before he gets through with him is sure to 
lose his balance on the next one. Which would be unfair 

‘ obviously enough, to say nothing of the fact that keeping 
his balance is exactly what a critic is for. To go right on 
in cold blood, reading an unreadable, unsuggestive, barren 
book from beginning to end, to go right on with a writer, 
page after page, chapter after chapter, letting him heap up 
abuse upon himself and conviction and satire and contempt 
and sorrow and sleep—what critic who has ever written a book 
himself, who still seeks to do in this world as he would fain be 
done by,would fail to take the opportunity to stop—to read as 
little of his victim as he could? There are certain things in 
this world that are sacred to the poet and the scientist— 
flowers, men, women and children, and myths. Scholars 
may write about books if they will, and the making of books, 
but the man who is neither a poet on the one hand, nor ascien- 
tist on the other, who both in method and temperament is a 
mere scholar, who lacks the pontifical authority of either 
science or poetry, has little reason for writing—except to a 
drawer in his own desk—on themes which belong to the 
gravest delights of life. 

While in his treatment of the “ Prometheus Vinctus ” of 
éschylus, the author by no means confines himself to 
Eschylus, he fails to avail himself of the peculiar, almost 
peremptory, opportunity his theme affords for the suggestive 
comparison of these great dramas. We are ready to be- 
gin with due faithfulness a long sentence :—“ Possessing all 
these varied implications, we are prepared to understand the 
marvelous fascination which the Promethean myth has ex- 
ercised over the noblest intellects that have adorned the his- 
tory of humanity,” but after the sentence has listened to it- 
self awhile we expect it to carry us to some of the “ dis- 
coveries and results of a peculiar kind” mentioned in the 
aforesaid preface. The author takes up Job, “ Faust,” 
‘“‘ Hamlet” and “ El Magico” in the same detailed andisolated 
fashion, and while through the whole book, the “ tantalizing 
problem of the perennial conflict between doubt and faith, 
between human reason and external authority,’ haunts us, 
while with its shadowy face it lures us on through miles and 
miles of verbiage, we never overtake it. The treatment of 
Goethe’s “ Faust ” brings us the nearest to it, perhaps, the 
Faust legend being studied not only in itself, but in its re- 
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lation to Goethe’s mind and temperament. We are favored, 
too, with a brief comparison between the Faust speculative. 
ness and the rebellious assertiveness of Job, and another 
between our modern doubt and the skepticism of the Greek 
spirit: —“ If Prometheus is like a choice bit of mountain 
scenery combining majesty with graceful beauty, if Job re- 
sembles a sylvan scene, an oak forest, for example, full of 
picturesque variety, yet not admitting of any extensive out- 
look, nor altogether free from gloom; ‘ Faust’ is like a 
broad, diversified, many-hued landscape, composed of wood, 
plain and water, lofty mountains, alternating with level cam- 
paign, deep rivers with rapid torrents, bare rocky steeps with 
wooded ravines.” While one may quarrel with the substance 
of this comparison, the reader finds himself rising to it 
eagerly, glad to get any comparison at all. 

The main misfortune of this tireless and somewhat lum- 
bering book may be the anti-climax that lurks in its title, and 
it is quite possible that a reader who had taken it up with 
less expectancy would have been able to lay it down with- 
out a sense of grievance. We might follow contentedly, with 
a flicker of interest at times, the dissection of the skepticism 
of Shakespeare's minor characters in the drama of “ Ham. 
let,” even though it led nowhither, proud to be of the com- 
pany of the ‘‘ high man,” who, “ aiming at a million, misses 
a unit "— 

‘*« Lofty designs must close in like effects 
Loftily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects 
Living and dying.” 





‘¢The Wisdom of Fools ’’ 
By Margaret Deland, Houghton, Mifiin & Co. 

IN THE STRIKING stories which make up this collection, 
Mrs. Deland has taken four of humanity’s problems and set 
them forth in concrete form with vigor and conviction. In 
the opening tale, which is the least vital of them all, the 
question presented is, Should a man and woman who are 
about to marry tell each other all their past? No more 
conclusive answer is furnished than the exclamation of the 
senior warden which closes the story :—“ I'll be hanged if I 
know!” 

“The House of Rimmon” opens up the large question of 
complicity in the wrong-doing of others. In this particular 
instance, for the widowed sister of a millionaire manufac- 
turer, the whole industrial question resolves itself simply 
into, “If Robert is rich and doesn’t give the workmen 
enough to live on, are the children and I stealing from the 
men in living on Robert’s money?” She decides that they 
are, and rejects her brother’s aid on that ground. The 
world is not ready to live up to such counsels of perfection, 
as Mrs. Deland freely admits, but this fact does not rid her 
of the conviction that Christianity demands just this. 

‘Counting the Cost” deals with the education of a gitl 
beyond her normal level in life. Given such a girl whose 
cultivation comes through her father’s love and self-sacrifice, 
what is her duty to the home in which she was reared? Is 
she to return to it and sink back to the old life, making the 
sacrifice of no avail? Is she to live out her own life fully 
and freely, ignoring her early surroundings? Is she to 
compromise by living to what small extent she may, the new 
life in the old home? Mrs. Deland evades the answer, only 
suggesting that some believe renunciation to constitute the 
highest fulfillment. ; 

No one who read “The Law and the Gospel” when it 
first appeared as a magazine story, can possibly have forgot- 
ten that powerful piece of special pleading in behalf of com- 
monsense and against sentimentalism in charity. Given 
two human beings each of whom needs physical restoration, 
the one to save her life, the other to restore her usefulness, 
and barely help enough for one. Shall the chance be given 
to the bad woman who is in danger of death, or to the g 
woman who is on the verge of breaking down? “A love s0 
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sane as to permit the mercy of death” would hold its hand 
and rid society of the contagion of the evil-liver, while a 
selfish sentimentality would preserve the body of the moral 
leper in order—faint the chance!—to save the soul if 
possible. 

Mrs, Deland undoubtedly has more sympathy with what 
may be called the sociological emotions than with those 
springing from the simpler relations of the human heart, or, 
at least, she handles the former more skillfully. She inter- 
ests the reader much more completely in the people who 
make mistakes in their charitable work than in those who 
merely break their hearts. This is quite as it should be, 
for the talent of most writers lies in the opposite direction, 
and our literature at present is more in need of ethical in- 
sight and vigor than of emotional studies, It is well that 
there should be someone to write tales so heavily charged 
with thought and altruistic commonsense that they cannot 
interest without influencing the reader. Whoever reads this 
book is bound to think, whether he will or no, and must an- 
swer for himself after some fashion the questions which are 
raised. Whether he answers them as Mrs. Deland has done 
depends on the literalness of his acceptance of Christianity. 





‘¢ Lads’ Love’’ 
By S, R. Crockett, D. Appleton & Co, 

IN THIS VOLUME Mr. Crockett has attempted, so he states, 
“to epitomize the various humors, idylls, loves and tragedies 
of moorland life in Scotland well-nigh half a century ago.” 
With such a diffuse purpose, it is not surprising that he has 
turned out a disjointed and digressive story, the first section 
of which is mawkishly sentimental, the second ineffectually 
sincere, and the third episodically melodramatic. So uni- 
versal was the cult of the “canny hour at e’en ” in the farm- 
town of Nether Neuk, that three lasses could prosecute the 
divine passion, unmolested by their father’s shot-gun, at their 
own several corners of the orchard. There were “ arms 
about waists and necks,” kiss wagers and many interchanges 
of “sugared balderdash’’; and Nance even consented to 
wear, beneath her dress, a ring strung on her lover’s necktie. 
These are samples of the devices used by Mr. Crockett—as 
disillusionizing as the salaciousness with which the average 
comic opera is seasoned—to convince us that the hero, who 
“had romanced somewhat freely” with the other lasses, rev- 
erenced and loved Nance. To enhance the effect, a wild, 
bare-legged creature, called “‘the Hoolet,” dances through 
the tale, peering at one usually from behind a whin-bush. 
To be sure, the author finally gets down to business and 
brings about her ruin, under pretense of marriage, by a 
drummer ; but the impression is ineffaceable that Mr. Crock- 
ett is chiefly interested in her short ragged kirtle, and her 
skelping bare-legged about the fields. ‘Lads’ Love,” we 
are informed, was the old name for scented wormwood, “a 
sprig of which wooers used to wear when they went courting, 
and our grandmothers to carry with them in their Bibles to 
church.” In this manner the scantily gowned lasses are kept 
within screaming distance of the sanctuary, and when one of 
them has done anything particularly bad she “explains the 
matter to God.” 

There are indications that the Scotch school is following, 
ever so piously, in the wake of Sterne and Le Galliennne, 
rather than of Fielding and Hardy. 





The Works of Charles Dickens 
The Gadshill Edition, Edited by Andrew Lang. Vols. I-III. Imported 
by Charles Scribner's Sons, 

THIS NEW edition of the writings of Charles Dickens is 
published by the Messrs. Scribner in conjunction with 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall of London, who are the owners 
of the copyrights, and therefore able to make it truly com- 
plete. It will include “Sketches of Young Couples and 
Young Gentlemen,” ‘‘Sunday under Three Heads” and 
“The Mudfog Papers,” which are not included in any of the 
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former editions of Dickens, and all the original etchings and 
woodcuts by Seymour, Phiz and Cruikshank, without which 
Dickens seems to most of us incomplete. The illustrations 
made for his works by Pinwell, Frederick Walker, Landseer, 
Maclise, Leech, Marcus Stone, George Cottermole, F. Barn- 
ard and Luke Fildes will also be included. Moreover, the 
illustrations of some of his later books not having been 
drawn under Dickens’s own superintendence, the publishers 
have discarded such as they regarded undesirable and caused 
others to be drawn in their stead. The edition will be pub- 
lished in thirty-two volumes, square crown octavo, gilt tops, 
bound in red cloth with gilt stamps. The first three vol- 
umes, just published, contain ‘“ Pickwick” (2 vols.) and 
“ Oliver Twist ” (1 vol.). 

Mr. Lang’s introductions to these two tales are short and 
unimportant. Unhappily he has cultivated his fatal gift of 
facility until he can write on almost any subject without say- 
ing anything at all. Yet Mr. Lang is a great admirer of 
Dickens, and one of his boldest defenders against the attacks 
of the “young scribes who gloomily peruse Tolstoi in 
French,” and he might have opened the new edition a little 
more worthily—even though a “ General Introduction ” from 
his pen is promised for a future volume. The edition is ex- 
cellent, and has evidently been designed for constant use 
and ready reference. 





‘¢The Pursuit of the House-Boat’’ 
By John Kendrick Bangs. Harper & Bros. 

READERS of ‘‘ The House-Boat on the Styx” will recall the 
fact that Captain Kidd and some of the toughs of Hades captured 
that charming craft and made off with it one day when the men 
were ashore, and the women were all on board exploring the 
delights of the club-house of the shades. The present volume 
records the adventures of the abducted ladies and the heroic efforts 
of the Associated Shades to overtake and rescue them. The 
search-party is in charge of the astute Sherlock Holmes, who, it 
seems, is anxious to get back to earth again, whether his eminent 
inventor wants him here or not. Therefore Mr. Holmes discovers 
from a cigar-stub discarded by Captain Kidd that the house-boat 
has sailed direct for London, and pursuit is given in the ‘‘ Ge- 
henna,” which is the ghost of the late ‘‘ City of Chicago.” In the 
meantime the members of ‘‘the sex which cheers but not inebri- 
ates,” to quote the genial ruffian, Sir Henry Morgan, have man- 
aged to liberate themselves by marooning the pirates, and are 
trying to get back to the Styx under the guidance of Mrs. Noah, 
whose seamanship is a trifle out of date. 

Like most sequels, ‘‘ The Pursuit of the House-Boat”’ is less 
spontaneous and engaging than its predecessor, but even so it is 
cheerful reading for a warm afternoon, One of the best things in 
the book is Sherlock Holmes’s account of ‘‘ The Strange Case of 
the Brokedale Tiara.”’ Peter Newell’s illustrations are as un- 
earthly and delightful as in the former volume. 





‘*A Story-Teller’s Pack”’ 

THIS IS the modest title Mr. Stockton has chosen for his new 
collection of short stories. The book contains a scant dozen of 
amusing tales which are already familiar to the magazine readers. 
The author's peculiar humor is present in them all in greater or 
less degree. In ‘‘ The Widow’s Cruise” the fun rises to positive 
hilarity, and more than once the reader is constrained to laugh aloud. 
On the other hand, in ‘‘ Captain Eli’s Best Ear,” a capital story, 
perhaps the most delightful of them all, the humor simmers gently 
and persistently throughout, but never, to borrow a domestic 
simile, ‘‘comes to a boil.” ‘‘Stephen Sparridge’s Christmas,’ 
published long ago in the old Scrzbner's Monthly, remains the 
best burlesque extant on the old-fashioned Christmas story. ‘‘As 
One Woman to Another” is as agreeably incredible in outline as 
all the rest, but here and there in it there are touches of reality, 
and the humor becomes irony. Mr. Stockton is at his best when 
he is farthest away from reality and when his mild gibes at human 
nature are directed at the more superficial of mortal foibles. The 
book appears in one of those bindings which are really the writer's 
rivals, so subtly do they tempt the would-be reader to linger con- 
tent with the outside of the volume. It is one of the most attract- 
ive covers of a year in which gond bindings have been happily 
frequent. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 
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‘In Plain Air’”’ 
By Elizabeth Lyman Cabot. Henry Holt & Co. 

** WELL, they do say Parson Chandler gets four thousand a 
year from that city church of his, and Draper told me yesterday 
that they’ve made Purcell Superintendent of Schools in Mi'waukee. 
Not but what they must feel pretty bad not to have suited Brook- 
field.” To such remarks from her husband, Mrs. Clapp usually 
said ‘‘Sho!”—the New England equivalent of Mr. Burchell’s 
‘** Fudge! ""—for they were as unconvincing to her as the ‘‘ real 
spring feel” he periodically discovered inhis leg. At first Marion, 
the heroine of this story, did not ‘‘suit’’ Brookfield. Her glimpse 
of the outside world had so widened her horizon, that she could 
mo longer be bound religiously by Brookfield standards. Alice, 
who was New England personified, ‘‘ did not always know Marion’s 
jest from Marion's earnest”; and Miss Dempster did not think it 
too much to give up one’s fancies for the good of others. In the 
face of their remonstrances, Marion had the temerity to treat as 
her peers several young men whom the leaders of village society 
frowned upon. One diamond in the rough, that wished to focus 
all its rays upon herself, she contrived to send abroad—to be 
polished. His gratitude was one of her compensations. ‘‘If you 
should belong to somebody else, it’s all right,” he said; ‘‘ only 
you can’t help my belonging to you, and that ought to be enough 
for one man.” Donald Keith she believed in, despite his one col- 
lege escapade, and won his heart (that she might return it to love- 
lorn Kitty) by letting him keep his canoe in her stable. 

Her acquaintance with Gould Whetmore was rooted in the te- 
nacious soil of a happy past. He was a cynic, but, owing to her 
faith in him, the mocking lines of his face gave way to strength 
and sweetness, touched ‘‘ just too deeply ” with his habitual weari- 
ness of life. How her faith in him was shaken because she spied 
someone else’s gloves and pipe in Mrs. Farraday’s boudoir, and 
how, in the excitement of a runaway, while the bays were tearing 
through the crowd, she had a vision of her companion’s true char- 
acter, may well be reserved for the perusal of the reader. Mrs. 
Cabot's inaccuracies of diction are admirably illustrated in the fol- 
lowing sentence :—‘‘ Kitty Frazer lacked that birdlike vivacity of 
face and figure which is characteristic of American girlhood, and 
she lacked, too, that mental facility whose extent is too often sug- 
gestive of thinness.” 





*¢ Magnhild’’ and ** Dust”’ 


By Bjérnstjerne Bjirnson. Trans. fromthe Norwegian. 
lan Co. 


IF THESE novelettes were the work of a young and unknown 
writer just sharpening his quill, one’s judgment upon them would 
be unhesitatingly pronounced. Gleams of power, flashes of in- 
sight, strong situations, bits of unmistakable poetry, all these are 
there—stacca¢o chords in what might be a delightful harmony, if 
only the musician knew how to manage his instrument. This in- 
strument is one of the most rugged and uneven languages known 
in Europe—the Norwegian dialect, bristling with consonants and 
impossibilities of sound, curiously naked in its syntax, abrupt and 
monosyllabic in much of its utterance. The peculiarities of the 
language seem to have gone over into the psychology of the people 
that use it, as they are reflected in Bjérnson’s pages at least. Con- 
versation such as we know it seems unknown to these strange in- 
articulate folk: their talk is jerky, disconnected, and the characters 
themselves—Magnhild, Roénnang, Skarlie, Mrs. Bang—are odd, 
dumb animals who have not yet learnt articulate speech. How 
such a book as ‘‘Magnhild”’ could have given rise to a violent 
‘*controversy,” even twenty years ago and among the most pro- 
vincial of nationalities, is a mystery that passes comprehension. 
Literature must be at a low ebb when such things cause controversy. 
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Bjornsoa has occasionally written charming things, but ‘‘ Magn-. 


hild”’ and ‘‘ Dust” are not of them. The problematic conduct of 
hero and heroine, the hints of improper alliances, the torrents of 
tears shed without the slightest apology by the females, the ob- 
streperous emotion evoked by ynmotived chance meetings of 
rather commonplace people, are certainly not things to whet a 
jaded appetite or quicken the pulses of a sensation-stunted public. 
We don’t know why these trifles have been thought worthy of 
translation, except to complete the opus of a not very voluminous 
writer. Bjérnson is a viking by nature, full of fight, full of parlia- 
mentary ability, versatile, but by no means a star of the first mag- 
nitude, Literary astronomers spying in the dark Norwegian 
heavens have turned a star into a sun because stars were scarce 
there, and an absurd overestimate is the result. 
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‘6 My Lord Duke’’ 
By E. W. Hornung. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

HE MIGHT have been Claude, were not Claude a person of in- 
finite poetic scruples. Till the last chapter he was Jack, an Aus- 
tralian bushman and Claude’s cousin. Then Jack’s supposed 
father (supposedly dead), the Marquis of Maske, turned up, was 
recognized by the servants, and divulged the astonishing fact that 
Jack was not his son at all, but the issue of his second wife’s first 
marriage. ‘This was welcome news, although it relieved Jack of 
the dukedom, inasmuch as the lying Marquis had married his 
Australian wife while his English wife was living. It will be seen 
that a genealogical interest attaches to Mr. Hornung’s story. It 
has, too, a sentimental and a psychological interest. Not only did 
Jack temporarily debar Claude from the distinction his flattersome 
friends craved for him, but he won the love of Olivia, on whom 
Claude had cast ‘‘ poets’ eyes.” And Claude spent his entire 
time, when he was not animadverting upon the reviews of his 
poems, in civilizing Jack, who needed it. He brought a crate of 
cats with him from Australia, and for their comfort insisted on 
building a grate fire in August. He had a cutty pipe, and wore 
his flannel collar and bush wideawake at Lady Selwood’s reception. 
"I thought it so dear of him to come as he was, didn’t you?” 
said Lady Caroline, with transparent insincerity. The time came 
when she hated him with all her hollow heart for having found 
her out. Finally Jack triumphed socially by the unconscious 
bluntness of his direct nature. The one thing he wouldn't 
suffer, among his tenants, was cruelty to animals. One is deeply 
grieved when the big-hearted, uncouth fellow sat at the head of 
the table for the last time. 

‘* My Lord Duke” impresses one as an accidental, motiveless 
tale—full of sudden, though after a while familiar turns. Crys- 
tallization never quite sets in, and one is kept in continual suspense 
as to whether everybody is, or is not, a nobody. Mr. Hornung 
shows here narrative, rather than dramatic, ‘skill, and becomes 
conventional when he lapses into melodrama. In details he evinces 
a rare tact; and his style is distinctly literary, although it seldom 
rises above the level of the dispassionate. Lady Selwood, who 
watched the courtship of Olivia and the supposed duke with opera- 
glasses from a distant window, and Stubbs, the reviewer, with his 
sensitized soul and ‘‘ unhealthy skin,” are characters in whom the 
author apparently takes a merely satirical interest. His most clever 
work appears where two such diverse characters as Jack and 
Olivia are brought into unison. 





‘¢ Stories of Naples and the Camorra’’ 
By Charles Grant, The Macmillan Co. 

NO ONE can begin reading these strangely fascinating stories 
of Neapolitan ‘‘ underground” life without continuing them to 
the end; or, if they are left unfinished, without a haunting sense 
of injustice to oneself. England lost a man of rare talent when 
Charles Grant (born in 1841) died in Styria in 1889. This al- 
most unknown author was the son of a merchant on the Gambia, 
and of a lady who in a fever epidemic was left for dead. A 
Negro was already taking the measurement for the coffin, when 
suddenly consciousness returned and she exclaimed to his intense 
dismay, ‘‘ Not yet, Sambo!"” Charles studied at Jena and im- 
bibed a profound and intimate knowledge of German literature 
and philosophy. He walked through Germany, Austria and the 
Tyrol, and settled in Berlin, supporting himself largely by teach- 
ing and by contributions to the German periodicals. In 1872 he 
visited Italy, and there formed an intimate friendship with Dr. 
Anton Dohrn, who became the head of the laboratory of marine 
biology, a now famous scientific establishment, and it was here, 
in contact with Neapolitans of all classes, for many years, that 
Grant obtained rare and unusual glimpses into Italian life, habits, 
character, sentiment and modes of thought. 

Rare, indeed, will these glimpses reveal themselves to be to 
one who reads the remarkable stories in which he embodies his 
knowledge. Minute as Dutch genre pictures are these tales, 
faithful to the point of microscopic accuracy, racy, detailed, 
dramatic. Grant's pages are revelations of the lives and doings 
and sayings of the Naples fisher-folk and their sanguinary Ca- 
morra—the sinister organization that spreads like a cancer through 
the beautiful land of the Campo Felice and terrorizes its popula- 
tion. The intense realism of such tales as ‘‘ Peppiniello,” ‘‘ Ga- 
briele,” ‘‘ Don Antonio” and ‘‘ Domenico” shows them to be 
true transcripts from life. The four stories are woven into 4 
continuous, forceful record, which reads like genuine history and 
mirrors the deadly moral miasms amid which Neapolitan folk are 
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reared. The story is at once fascinating and afflicting, for it is 
no artless, ordinary ‘‘slum ” story of which one is sick: the light 
and shade are well managed and the artistic purpose is nowhere 
overshadowed by a mass of dismal journalistic detail. 





Other Works of Fiction 


BUT RECENTLY we have had a tale of adventure in Central 
America; now we have one of the north coast of Africa—of the 
hill tribesmen who, whatever their shortcominings, are splendid 
fighters and gentlemen in the swashbuckling, medizval sense of the 
word. Mr. Clinton Ross gives us in ‘*Zuleka” an American 
hero and an English comrade (the codperation of the two branches 
of the race in adventurous undertakings of doubtful international 
legality seems to be quite popular in fiction just now); a Moorish 
heroine with an English mother; a sheik who is half London club- 
man and half Oriental fanatic; and a lot of English sailors who, 
of course, carry everything beforethem. Then there area treasure 
hidden in a mountain; a rascally American consul and a renegade 
Frenchman, who has deserted from Algiers—in short, all the in- 
gredients for the making of a swift tale of derring-do.. It is curious 
to observe, by the way, how strong is the likeness between Mr. 
Ross's story and Mr. Davis's ‘Soldiers of Fortune”—the date 
of publication precluding, of course, the possibility of even a sus- 
‘picion of plagiarism. Mr. Ross has told us a good story; it were 
perhaps invidious to lay stress upon its shortcomings, which pre- 
vent its taking rank with the best tales of its kind. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co.) ved: , 


THE AUTHOR of ‘‘ The Sun of Saratoga: A Romance of Bur- 
goyne’s Surrender,” Joseph A. Altsheler, is a new writer, who de- 
serves a hearty welcome. His story is told in a simple, straight- 
forward manner; and it is perhaps for that reason that it impresses 
itself so vividly upon the reader's memory. Mr. Altsheler is not 
only successful in his descriptions of battle and perilous under- 
takings: his landscapes, whether around the camp of the hard- 
pressed English general, or on the Hudson at Albany and below 
it, are excellent in their simplicity. Perhaps the chief merit of the 
story, however, is that it starts with an uncommonly interesting 
situation, and never declines from the high standard set thereby. 
In these days, when historical novels and tales of adventure are so 
eagerly snatched up, ‘‘ The Sun of Saratoga” should be sure of 
success. Like that other excellent story of the American Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Hotchkiss's ‘‘ In Defiance of the King,” this novel is 
published in Appletons’ Town and Country Library. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

@a. 


‘¢ THE METROPOLITANS,” by Jeanie Drake, is a novel with a 
well-conceived and well-executed plot, and plenty of interesting 
incident. The story is aptly named, for metropolitan, indeed, are 
its scenes—with the exception of a trip to arctic regions,—and 
metropolitan its characters. In fact, it’ would not be so very hard 
to point to people and happenings and episodes in the social life 
of a great American city that would duplicate very effectively the 
fictions of this book. Miss Drake’s work is good enough to bear 
a little criticism, which is, first of all, aimed against her strange 
taste in choosing names for her characters—such as the Vicomte 
de Vaurien; Mauvais Sujet, the Chargé d’Affaires; Royall Wor- 
cester, Mrs. Crowne Derby, and the like; and secondly, against 
her tendency to over-elaborate the conversations of her characters. 
This excessive polish misses the result aimed at. But the story is 
good reading. (Century Co.) 

@A. 


WE DO NOT object to the roman 4 clef as such; indeed, as 
practised by Alphonse Daudet it has our unqualified approval. But 
when the key is of the old fashioned sort, ten inches long and un- 
mistakably heavy; and when, moreover, the author chooses to rap 
us over the head with it, as if doubtful of our perspicacity, we re- 
volt. It is for this reason that we object to Mrs. Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s ‘‘ His Fortunate Grace.” We all know whom he represents, 
this Duke with a historic name, who married the richest girl in 
America; and we all know that the lawyer who will talk about the 
affairs of his clients is a cad as well as a fool, besides being prac- 
tically non-existent, Yet the story is not without interest, for in 
the wife of the t money king Mrs. Atherton has given us the 
best character h she has ever done; and she has succeeded 
in making the financier himself a worthy foil for this remark- 
able woman. Both of them are purely fictitious characters, and 
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Mrs. Atherton is to be congratulated upon the fact that, while 
creating these two, she lost her key, or, let us hope, wilfully threw 
it away. The story is written for English readers, rather than for 
Americans; but why tell them that our richest men have the 
presidency at their disposal, when the contrary is true? (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

@a. 


‘*WIVES IN EXILE” is a sprightly tale of Irish high-bloods, 
who, taking advantage of their husbands’ absence, go a-yachting 
with a crew of women and do other unfeminine things after the 
fashion of ‘‘ The Princess: A Medley.” The humorous audacity 
of the conversation is of the up-to-date sort, and must quite take 
the breath out of persons fed on Jane Austen and other sticklers 
for old-fashioned proprieties. The d/as¢é atmosphere of the mod- 
ern drawing room does not possess the quickening influences of 
the icy top of the Jungfrau, but such as it is—enervating, 
slangy, bold to the point of excluding all sex distinctions, —Mr. 
William Sharp reproduces it in these witty Wives. We confess, 
the broad broguish Irish humor of the yachting Argonauts is 
sometimes too much for rather excitable nerves: it requires 
more knowledge of Celto-English than we possess just to catch 
the spray and spangle of it. Still, this is forgiven in the general 
felicity of phrase and description that marks the book as written 
by a scholar; and the adventures of Honor and Leonora add one 
bead more to the rich rosary of feminine audacities and achieve- 
ments at the tip-end of an almost burnt-out century. (Lamson, 
Wolffe & Co.) 

@a. 


‘* THE DEPUTY OF ARCIS” finishes the delightful series of 
Wormeley translations of Balzac, from which the public has de- 
rived so much pleasure. The novel promised to be one of the 
finest, but was unfortunately left incomplete by the author. Many 
characters in it are admirably sketched, especially those of the 
several aspirants to the deputyship, and the women are sprightly 
and lifelike—tampering, however, as usual, with the dangerous 
subject of the married-woman-with-a-lover. By what perversion 
of illicit imagination can the French mind have got into the now 
inveterate habit of running along these forbidden lines? The pub- 
lishers are certainly to be congratulated on the happy completion 
of their vast undertaking. (Roberts Bros.) ——‘‘ MIRIAM CROM- 
WELL, Royalist,”’ is a romance of the Great Rebellion and begins 
with the year of our Lord 1641. The author, Miss Dora Green- 
well McChesney, is already known for her ‘‘ Kathleen Clare,” a 
winning and pathetic story highly praised by the English and Scotch 
newspapers.. Considerable poetical imagination is displayed in the 
new book, playing like sunimer lightning round a solid core of his- 
toric fact. Cromwell appears, and the brilliant figure of Prince 
Rupert flashes in and out; Roundhead and Cavalier give stirring 
incidents to the plot, and the agitation, religious and poetical, of 
the time is reflected in the characters. There is rather too much 
of the Biblical ‘*saith” and ‘*cometh” kind of talk; and the 
people thee and thou each other ad nauseam ; there is an affecta- 
tion of quaintness in the conversation, intended for local coloring, 
we suppose, and a rather painful searching of the soul and the 
vocabulary for contemporaneous Puritanisms and Roundhead 
phraseology. But all this we imagine inevitable in a romance set 
in that period, and it will not offend determined lovers of historical 
novels. (London: William Blackwood & Sons.) 


@an. 


‘* SPANISH Castles by the Rhine,” by David Skaats Foster, con- 
tains three slightly connected short stories. The first one begins 
with a reminiscence of the Sieur de Maleteste’s door, and pro- 
ceeds with a daughter of royalty who bears a strong likeness to 
the Princess Osra, even though she finally turns out to be no 
princess at all. Then, just as the reader expects to get some in- 
side information regarding the Kotze scandal, the story, which 
seems to be just developing, comes suddenly to anend. Thetwo 
remaining stories are humorous. The book will do for reading 
on a very hot day, when people want entertainment of the lightest 
kind. (F. A. Stokes Co.)——‘‘ THE REGICIDES: A Tale of 
Early Colonial Times,” by Frederick Hull Cogswell, deals with 
the flight to the New England Colony of Generals Whalley and 
Goffe, signers of the death-warrant of Charles I., after the acces- 
sion of the Merry Monarch, and their pursuit by the latter's officers. 
The author gives sketches of life among the Puritans and has suc- 

in presenting in an attractive way the information he has 
gathered from many sources. (New York: Baker & Taylor Co.) 


@A. 
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Mr. JEROME K. JEROME'S new volume of short stories, ‘‘ Sketch- 
¢s in Lavender, Blue and Green,” is essentially Eaglish—English, 
that is to say, in a restricted, middle-class, Home-Notes-reading 
sense. Occasionally there is a flash of real cleverness in these 
sketches, that makes us suspect that the author has more respect 
for his own special public than for his art; but the rest is common- 
place. In fact, the book is not literature at all, not even in the 
elastic, tolerant sénse in which the word is applied to-day. It be- 
longs with that flood of books and periodicals that entertains and 
improves the mind, morals and manners of the British shop-boy 
and his ‘‘lidy,"’"—the flood that happily never overflows its banks to 
deposit its mud in. the field of letters. Only once or twice does Mr. 
Jerome strike a deeper note in these stories; for the rest, his ob- 
servations of life and his humor (with the exception of the few 
flashes referred to above) are equally superficial, trite and discour- 
aging. The illustrations in the text are rather clever; some of 
the full-page pictures suffer from very bad figure-drawing. (Henry 
Holt & Co.) 7 


MRS. CRAIGIE’s ‘‘ fantasia,” ‘‘ The Herb-Moon,” marks a new 
trait in that admirable writer's work. There is a tenderness in 
this story of love and its trials that is largely missing in her earlier 
and, perhaps, more briliiant books. A ‘‘herb-moon”’ is the 
name invented by one of the characters of the story—a farmer's 
wife—for along courtship; and a long courtship, certainly, and a 
sad one, is that of the young clerk in the mill offices and of the 
woman whose husband is practically dead, though physically alive 
in an asylum for the insane. The tragedy of Mrs. Arden’s self- 
sacrifice—so humble, so obscure—will make her memory live in 
the mind and heart of every reader. The book abounds, of course, 
in Mrs, Craigie’s inimitable touches, such as her description of 
Sledges, the solicitor, ‘‘ who always spoke of Rome and Canter- 
bury as though they were the parties in a divorce suit.” (F. A. 
Stokes Co.)———*‘ REDBURN,” by Henry Ochiltree, is a novel of 
the ‘‘ kailyard,” and a good one. It lacks the one supreme touch 
‘that has sent the works of Barrie, Dr. Watson and Crockett tri- 
umphant through the English-speaking world; but it is excellent 
in its way, which, to be honest, is the second-best. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

GA. 


THREE rattling sea-stories are included in ‘‘ The Port of Missing 
Ships,” by John R, Spears. The yarn which gives its name to 
the book is, as may be supposed, a sailor's fancy of the snug har- 
bor to which jolly tars go when they are drowned. The other 
‘two, ‘* The Skipper of the Nancy C.” and ‘Story of a Second 
Mate,” have in them more of fact than fancy, but are not the less 
entertaining. There is an exhilarating race over the Atlantic 
race-course between the Nancy C. and the Dorothy A. in the sec- 
ond story; a whole-souled fight in the third, and an old-fashioned 
storm in the first, any one of which ought to make the fortune of 
the book. The cover is both pretty and appropriate, with its 
picture of a topmast, sails spread against the blue, and the green 
shore of the Port of Missing Ships in the distance. (Macmillan 
Co.)———LOVE and the Chicago strike, princ pally the latter, are 
the chief ingredients in ‘‘ A Tame Surrender,” by Capt. Charles 
King. . The Captain's account of the great strike is readable, and 
might be important if it were possible to determine what. is fact 
and what is fiction. The best-drawn character is a wholly con- 
temptible and disagreeable one, a meddlesome German tutor, who 
- mixes himself up with the business of strikers, railroad’ magnates 
and army officers, sets afloat slanders about the women of his 
acquaintance, gets everybody by the ears, and ends—poetic justice! 
—as a newspaper reporter. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


GA, 


THERE is undoubted strength in E. W. Hornung’s new story 
of convict life in Australia, ‘‘ The Rogue’s March.” The horrors 
and abuses of the system and the crimes of the bushrangers are 
sufficient material for any tale; the intrigue which leads the inno- 
_cent hero to the convict station is, moreover, well worked out. 
The happy ending may make the book acceptable to most readers; 
_ we should have preferred a grimmer culmination of the career of 
the embittered convict. (Charles Scribner’s Sons,)——‘*‘ TATTER- 
LEY: The Story of a Dead Man,’’ by T. Gallon, reminds us 
somewhat of Dickens, and particularly of Ebenezer Scrooge. 
This ig,not saying that Mr. Ga'lon is a plagiarist, or even an imi- 
tator. Far from it. Mr. Gallon’s story is all his own, we are 
sure, and is worth reading. We should have preferred, however, 
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a measure of hard justice for the cynical cousin who was left to en- 
joy the fortune of Caleb Fry, the maa who took the place of a 
dead man and let the corpse be buried under his own name. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

GA. 


‘*Boss” is an interesting biographical sketch of a dog that, 
getting on in years, beginning to feel the hand of decay laid on 
it, so to speak, repines at the gradual departure of its strength 
and cunning, and moralizes on its approaching end, yet for a brief 
spell becomes its old self once more in a heroic effort to save its 
mistress’s life. In ‘* Boss and Other Dogs,” the others include a 
beggar’s dog, a good dog afflicted with the chicken habit; a mon- 
grel gifted with the genius that goes with mixed blood; and a bull 
terrier with a passion for worrying the trousers of its mistress’s 
suitor. All are charming animals, though misunderstood and 
persecuted by human society, which even condemns some of them 
to death for wholly selfish reasons that do not for a moment im- 
pose upon the author, Miss Maria Louisa Pool. For two things 
the stories deserve high praise: they are strikingly dramatic, and 
they show a real liking for dogs as dogs are, and especially for 
the poor and lowly, the improvident and disreputable of the 
family. (Stone & Kimball.)\——‘‘ THE BRAVEST OF THEM 
ALL” is, for these degenerate days, a somewhat lengthy animal 
story, in which figure the bear and the buffalo, the tiger and the 
trumpeter-bird, as well as his majesty the lion, and his majesty's 
enemy, the snake. There are an old-fashioned moral, and several 
half-tone pictures; and the author, Mr. J. Selwin Tait, has 
caught the knack, so necessary to the fabulist, of blending human 
with animal character. The cover is resplendent in crimson and 
gold. (New York: The Eskdale Press.) 


Ga. 


PROBABLY the most interesting part of Peacock’s ‘* Misfortunes 
of Elphin ” is found in its verse, which is either imitation, or direct 
translation, of Welsh originals. Still, Mr. George Saintsbury. the 
editor of the new edition of Peacock’s works to which this volume 
belongs, is inclined to prefer the story to nearly all the other books 
of this writer, although, with critical impartiality, he proceeds at 
once to point out why it could never have been very popular. 
‘* Rhododaphne,” which fills out the volume, he considers ‘*a very 
interesting example of that section of the Romantic poetry of the 
first quarter of this century which was writteo by men who were 
not first of all poets.” Like most of its predecessors in the seri s, 
the volume is illustrated by F. H. Townsend. (Macmillan Co.) 
——A NEW edition of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,” illustrated by C. E. Brock; and 
one of ‘* The Last of the Barons,” illustrated by Fred. Pegram, 
have recently been published in England. The type is rather 
smaller than we are used to in these days, but it is readable ; and, 
considering the binding and illustrations, the price is low. (Im- 
ported by G, P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Qa. 


AS THE successive volumes of the handsome uniform edition © 
of Capt. Marryat’s novels come from the press, our mem pry turns 
enviously to earlier days, when all these splendid tales were yet 
unread. Lives there the man who does not count the reading of 
these books among the greatest pleasures of his youth? —espe- 
cially when the reading had to be done surreptitiously, as, for 
some reason only understandable to an earlier generation, was 
but too often the case. So here comes ‘‘ Mr. Midshipman Easy,” 
with his rollicking fun; and ‘‘The King’s Own,”’ Marryat’s first 
novel, though not his first to be published, and probably his best; 
‘* Poor Jack,”” which Poe considered ‘‘ perhaps the best specimen 
of its author's cast of thought and national manner”; ‘* Percival 
Keene,"’ which, when analyzed, is not so pleasant a tale, to be 
true, but yet has the rush and dash of all the others; and ‘‘Jo- 
seph Rushbrook,” which first appeared serially in Ze Era—a 
fact for which the author was roundly abused by a writer in 
Fraser's Magazine, who wrote :—‘* If writing monthly fragments 
threatened to deteriorate Mr. Ainsworth’s productions, what 
must be the result of slif7hebdomadal habit? Capt. Marryat, we 
are sorry to see, has taken to the same line. Both these popular 
authors may rely upon our warning, that they will live to see 
their laurels fade unless they more carefully cultivate a spirit of 
self respect. That which was venial in a miserable starveling 
of Grub Street is perfectly disgusting in the extravagantly paid 
novelists of the day.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 


ea 
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Honorary Degrees at Princeton 


WHEN Mr. CLEVELAND was President, he declined all honor- 
ary degrees; now that he has left the White House he feels free 
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day. On the same day the same drgree was conferred upon the 
Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler of Brooklyn, Mr. John L. Cadwala- 
der and Dr. Henry Morton, President of Stevens Institute. 

Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens was made a Doctor of Letters, 
and Mr. Laurence Hutton a Master of Arts, 
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to accept them. That of Doctor of Laws, offered at Princeton’s 
sesquicentennial celebration, last fall, was conferred last Wednes- 
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The Lounger 


No poust, the Hera/d means well by heading with $1000 a 
fund for the benefit of Mark Twain, but I can hardly think that 
Mr. Clemens is a subject for charity. The stories of his poverty 
that were cabled to this country were promptly denied by those in 
a position to speak with authority, and it must be very annoying 
to him to have them repeated and insisted upon. He is one of the 
best paid of living authors, and his writings are in eager demand. 
Two large publishing-houses are bringing out editions of his com- 
plete works at the present time, and a new book from his pen is on 
the press to be published in the fall. 


@a. 


Mr. EDWARD BELLAMY breaks a ten years’ silence to-day with 
the publication, through Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of ‘* Equal- 
ity "—a sort of continuation of ‘‘ Looking Backward.” The scene 
is laid in the year 2000, and the same characters, or their descend- 
ants, are introduced. Says Mr. Bellamy in his preface :—‘*‘ ‘ Look- 
ing Backward’ was a small book, and I was not able to get into it all 
I wished to say on the subject. Since it was published what was 
left out of it has loomed up as so much more important than what 
it contained that I have been constrained to write another book.” 
‘« Equality” is a large book—412 pages,—and the story is told 
in a series of questions and answers. Mr. Heinemann publishes 
it in London, simultaneously with its appearance in America. 


GA. 


MRS. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, who will always be known as the 
author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,”’ no matter how many books 
she wrote before that novel, or how many she may have written 
since, has made a reputation for herself as an after-dinner speaker, 
with one speech. It was animpromptu delivered at one of the dinners 
of the New Vagabond Club. She is said to have the American 
accomplishment of pointing her remarks with anecdote. Unfor- 
tunately, as she spoke without notes, only those who heard her 
know what she said, for the speech was not fully reported. If it 
was, I have not seen a report of it, though I have hunted dili- 
gently through the English papers. Even the London Literary 
World, which makes a feature of reporting New Vagabond din- 
ners, did not give more than a passing mention to this interesting 
occasion. 

en 

LONDON is a good place for the average mortal not to be in just 
now, I fancy, and I am not surprised to hear that there is a stream 
of people pouring out of the city as well as one pouring in. I should 
like to see the procession, for it will be a novel and brilliant one, 
but I should not like to get caught in a London crowd, having once 
had that awful experience. One thing that we Americans enjoy in 
London is its cheapness, and that we would not find this summer. 
Everything will be dear, dearer than at home: even the penny 
busses are going to raise their price for Jubilee week, And then 
again, London will be as ugly as scaffolding and crowds can make 
it. Trafalgar Square, which is such a picturesque and restful place, 
will be disfigured with rough wooden benches, while even the old 
churches in Fleet Street and the Strand are sacrificed to boards 
and bunting. No, I am glad that I decided not to visit London 
this year. I agree with Mr. Poultney Bigelow that it will be pleas- 
anter to be out of the crowd than init. True to his belief, he has 
closed his house in Chelsea and taken his family and his canoes to 
Germany, where he will read about the great day lying under the 
' trees along the banks of the beautiful blue Danube. 


@a. 


THERE are two artists in London whose real name, I believe, is 
Nicholson, but who prefer to be known professionally as the Beg- 
garstaff brothers. They work in-a peculiar manner, and produce 
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Her Majesty THE QUEEN 


effects in posters that no other artists in this line have succeeded 
in obtaining. I have been told that they take a sheet of white 
paper as big as a counterpane, and cut out bits of colored paper, 
which they paste on-it in such designs as they wish. Of course, 
they cannot get any gradations of light and shade in this manner, 
but then, they don’t want any. As a rule, after once setting their 
design on paper, they cut it on the wood-block with their own 
hands. One of them has made a portrait of Queen Victoria, of 
which the original woodcut was reproduced by lithography because 
so many copies were printed. It forms the frontispiece of the June 
number of Zhe New Review, and, while many English news- 
dealers have refused to display it, thinking it little less than a cari- 
cature of their Queen, the general public in England has bought 


thousands of copies. 
@a. 


MR, JOSEPH PENNELL has quite lost his head over Mr. Nichol- 
son’s portrait, and says of it in the course of a column’s praise in 
The Daily Mail :— 

‘* There is the Queen as we have seen her, short and stout, her 
hair silvered by her many years, but so stately, so regal that she is 
every inch a Queen as she rests on her good, strong stick, her little 
dog pricking up friendly ears at her feet. The portrait, truly, is 
a masterpiece of its kind, for it reveals the two great essentials: 
the sitter with character, in this respect the Queen being as lavishly 
endowed as Philip of Spain or Titian’s Charles; the artist with a 
point of view of his own, Mr. Nicholson having had eyes to see 
for himself, without the aid of dull camera or the spectacles of 
other men. For my part, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
have yet to be shown:a painting of her Majesty worthier a place in 
our National Portrait Gallery than this little colour print.” 

I have cut the print from Zhe New Review and had it framed, 
and would advise others to do the same, as it is, so far, among 
the most interesting souvenirs of Her Majesty's Diamond Jubilee. 
Only the color is lacking in the reproduction which is printed here- 
with. : 

@A. 

THE Tribune has discarded its ridiculous 7wéink/es and now 
prints a supplement more in keeping with its ageand dignity. No 
more readable supplement is published by a New York Sunday 
paper, than this new one. I congratulate the 7rzbume, and my- 
self as one of its readers, on the change. 


@Aa. 
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A Bronte RE LIc 


I FIND IN The Sketch this reproduction of a sampler worked 
by Charlotte Bronté at the age of twelve. It was finished ‘* April 
the 1, 1828,” 

Cea. 


SiR HENRY IRVING received an ovation from a select audience, 
when, a few weeks ago, he read selections from Tennyson's 
‘* Becket” in the Chapter House of Canterbury Cathedral. ‘‘ Right 
under the lee of the Cathedral,” exclaims one enthusiastic reporter, 
‘‘and within fifty yards of the actual spot of Becket’s martyrdom, 
the Lyceum manager may be said to have completed the last links 
of that chain of union between Church and Stage which for many 
years he has been so patiently forging.” It is said that Sir Henry 
actually grew pale as he read the passage describing the Arch- 
bishop's murder, and for some moments*after he finished the read- 
ing the audience sat in awed silence and then broke forth into loud 
applause. It must have been a most interesting occasion and I 
regret that I was not there to see. 


SA. 


THOSE WHO have read and enjoyed Miss Kate Sanborn’s story 
of the abandoned farm that she rescued and made to blossom as 
the rose, will regret to read the following advertisement cut from 
a Boston paper :— 


“ADOPTING AN ABANDONED FARM”—The scene of, and 
the former home of, the popular novelist, Kate Sanborn; 3 minutes from 
station, postoffice and electric cars; now offered at an abandoned farm 
Price; 1150-lb. horse, cow, hens, pung, sleigh, double and single har- 
nesses, farm wagon, new democrat, tipcart, wheel-barrow, grindstone, 
all farming tools, &c.; 20 acres of clean, level, smooth and productive 
land, southerly slope, well fenced; plenty of fruit; near excellent mar- 
kets, exceptionally good neighborhood ; 2-story house of 9 rooms, painted 
and blinded, shaded by beautiful elms; carriage house and woodshed ad- 
join; barn 38x40, clapboarded, painted, cupola, cemented cellar; splen- 

water ; $3750, part cash. P. F. LELAND, exclusive agent, 113 
Devonshire st. 


How can anyone with literary yearnings resist this opportunity to 
Possess the ‘‘scene of a popular novelist,” for that is the way the 
advertisement describes it. 

@a 
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IN ONE OF THE most attractive of New York's suburbs, a local 
ordinance has just been conspicuously posted, by the terms of 
which ‘‘ No license shall hereafter be issued to the driver of any 
vehicle under eighteen years of age." (The italics are mine.) 
To judge by the appearance of their ‘‘ vehicles,” the hackmen 
have nothing to fear from a literal enforcement of this rule. 





Book Advertising in 1900 


A YOUNG GENTLEMAN who has had a good deal to do with 
the advertising of books in the conventional, legitimate way, has 
amused himself by making up the following sample of an adver- 
tisement such as we may expect to see in the year 1900. 


BOOK SLAUGHTER. 
BELLA BELAIR’S GREAT NOVEL, 


Her brightest and best. 


66 HER 
HUSBAND'S 
WIFE.” 


With the collaboration of 
EIGHT (8) FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


AT EVERY NOTION COUNTER. 


THRILLING... PATHETIC 
eee UPLIFTING . ee 


Clutches the Heart Strings. 


SEVEN (7) HEROINES, 
‘our blondes, three brunettes. 
SIX (6) HEROES, 
Count them for yourself. 
One a gambler, one a nobl , the 
others, ministers, burglars, divor¢és, 
and college athletes. 


GREAT TRIPLE PLOT. 


Enacted simultaneously in London, Duluth and ' 
molensk. 

Characters all taken from life. (Key with every 
copy.) 





CHIEF INCIDENTS. 


Two Ratlroad Collisions . Two 


Sia Marriages .....-s Sta 
Two Abductions. ..... Two 
Twelve Court Scenes .... . Twelve 
Nine Boahdale....... Nine 
Three Death Beds (all fatal) . Three 


One Subway Explosion .. One 


ONLY A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


TO ANY ONE ordering before the 
resent (for cash orders only) an ELEGANT 
RED AND BLUE MANICURE SET. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


rst. Press the fire alarm button three times, and 
simply wait. 

ad. Atany Notion Counter. 

3d. Hand your order to any policeman. 

4th. Send for one of our female Parisian can- 
vassers. 

Send for pamphlet of Press Notices: Gladstone, 

Stedman and Howells have all 
praised it’ warmly. 


N. B.—Costumes in this novel described by 
bay Gy ”; subtleties by Henry James; love scenes 
by fia Wheeler W..... x; railroad accidents 
by Jékai; abductions by Edgar Saltus; court 
scenes by Anna Katharine Green ; scandals by the 
editor of the /——,; ae services by a corps 
of carefully selected and highly trained bishops; 
drunks and disorderlies by Stephen Crane. 


SCRIP & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK. 
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London Letter 


THE ‘‘ READING "—once so popular a form of entertainment— 
has fallen upon evil days. Nowadays people seem to require the 
illusions of stage-scenery and properties more and more, and 
the entertainer would find it a difficult task to hold a large house, 
as his predecessors did, with the unaided charm of talent. Yet 
twenty or thirty years ago the art of the ‘‘ reader” was immensely 
appreciated, and its exercise issued in many channels. Perhaps it 
was the absurd ingenuity of some of these ‘‘ variations” that led 
to the discredit of the art; certainly the whole practice reached a 
reduction to the last possibility when the late Mr. Bellew read 
‘* Hamlet” from a desk, while a company of players on a stage 
went through the action of the play in dumbshow! This, indeed, 
was the triumph of artificiality ! 

However, every now and then the good old custom of a reading 
is revived. Last winter Mr. Bancroft travelled the country with 
Dickens's ‘‘ Christmas Carol,” which he declaimed, very generously, 
for the benefit of the hospitals. And this last week Sir Henry 
Irving has given a very important impetus to the art by his re- 
markable recital of ‘‘ Becket” in the Chapter House of Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Dean Farrar was responsible for the idea, and 
showed much energy in circularizing the press with notices. 
Scarcely a paper in the United Kingdom but received his premoni- 
tory letter, describing the scheme of the entertainment. Asa re- 
sult a large and distinguished audience found its way to Canter- 
bury, and the actor-manager had a great reception. The Chapter 
House was full. Applause was permitted, the Dean himself setting 
an early example to those who were a little uncertain as to the 
right fashion of showing approbation within the Cathedral pre- 
cincts. Sir Henry read from a folio copy of the play, and neces- 
sarily abbreviated it considerably. Indeed, he found himself 
obliged to omit several passages, which were retained in the 
Lyceum stage version, in order to compress it within the space of 
two hours. Beginning quietly and without action, the reader 
gradually warmed to his work. Those who heard Dickens read his 
‘ own ‘‘ Oliver Twist” tell us that he was wont, as the story pro- 
gressed, to desert the narrative form altogether, and, caught by 
the spirit of the thing, would suddenly omit all descriptive pas- 
sages, and act the final scenes of the tale with an almost horrible 
intensity. In much the same way, Sir Henry was carried away 
at Canterbury, and in the closing passages of the play revived the 
keenest memories of his fine performance in Wellington Street. It 
so happened that evensong was being held in the Cathedral dur- 
ing the time when the reader was finishing his task, and the low, 
distant music of the organ formed a wonderfully impressive ac- 
companiment to the performance. Altogether, it was a very in- 
teresting experiment, and one that should do something toward 
reviving the fashion for an art which is slowly declining into 
desuetude. 

The poets will naturally be busy with the Jubilee, and there are 
to be many congratulatory odes during the next few weeks. Ox- 
ford is to raise her voice in the chorus, and the Professor of Poetry, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, has entrusted to the Clarendon Press the 
publication of his official ode, which is to be handsomely set forth 
in a worthy and dignified shape. Prof. Courthope’s poem should 
prove among the most interesting, for it is in this kind of verse that 
he particularly excels, His earliest contribution to literature was a 
Newdigate Prize Poem on ‘‘ The Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s 
Birth,” opening, if I remember aright, 

‘Clash out, you loud and jubilant spires; ring down 
Clear peals of revelry on Stratford town,” 


and sustaining throughout a high and melodious note. It will be 
remembered that ten years ago Prof. Palgrave represented the 
loyalty of Oxford in a striking Jubilee Ode, and it is pleasant to 
know that the custom is to be preserved. 

Nowadays, every age comes sooner or later into the care of lit- 
erature, and there seems just now a reviving interest in that dim 
period known as the Stone Age. , One seems to trace the tendency 
alike in scientific and in popular branches of literature. In the 
first field we are to have a revised and largely rewritten version of 
Sir John Evans’s important work upon the stone implements, 
weapons and ornaments of early Britain. It is a quarter of a 
century since this book first appeared, and it has been out of print 
for many years. Meanwhile new discoveries have been made, and 
a fresh record is desirable. At the same time that versatile story- 
teller, Mr. H. G. Wells, is engaged upon a series of ‘* Stories of 
the Stone Age,” which are appearing in a popular magazine. In 
these tales Mr. Wells endeavors to recreate for modern readers the 
Britain of our earliest records, and to picture the primitive wooings 
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of the wild men of the woods. The stories are attracting some 
attention here for their originality and imagination. 

Despite all prophecies to the contrary, the ‘‘ provincial” move- 
ment in fiction, which aims at giving every village its separate 
romance, appears to continue unabated. Mr. Grant Richards, 
youngest of the publishers, is just announcing a ‘‘ Sylvan Series,” 
which is to deal in local literature and starts with a tale of peasant 
life in Derbyshire by that talented writer, Mr. R. Murray Gilchrist, 
One hears at the same time that Mr. George Ford has finished a 
story of Somersetshire life, called ‘‘ The Larramys,” which, in a 
fashion, will challenge comparison with the delightful West 
Country idylls of Mr. Walter Raymond. Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe’s 
new novel, ‘‘A Man of the Moors,” is further said to deal with 
the Bronté country—a region, it need scarcely be said, alive with 
romance and romantic possibilities. One begins to feel that, long 
ere he has set foot upon our soil, the literary American will be primed 
with the sentiment and tradition of all our countryside. And 
indeed, it is already no rare thing to find a travelling American 
who knows more of our ‘‘ pleasant places”’ than most of us know 
ourselves—which, after all, only goes to prove the truth of one of 
our oldest proverbs! 


LONDON, 4 June 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


For A Village Library 


THE NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY'S list of 489 of the leading 
books published in 1896, submitted to 800 librarians, with a request 
for an expression of opinion respecting the fifty which would be 
the most valuable for a village library, was sifted by the votes of 
about 200 librarians with the following result :— 

FICTION 
Barrie. Sentimental Tommy. 
Mrs, Ward. Sir George Tressady. 
Gilbert Parker. Seats of the Mighty. 
Hopkinson Smith. Tom Grogan. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. Marm Lisa. 


John Watson. Kate Carnegie. 
9. O. Jewett. Country of the Pointed Firs, 
Stimson. King Noanett. 


Clemens. Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 
Félix Gras, Reds of the Midi. 

Robert L. Stevenson. 
Frank R. Stockton. 


Weir of Hermiston. 
Mrs. Cliff's Yacht. 
JUVENILE 
E. S. Brooks. Century Book of Famous Americans. 
Andrew Lang. Animal Story Book. 
Norah Perry. Three Little Daughters of the Revolution. 
W. J. Rolfe. Shakespeare, the Boy. 
E. O. White. Little Girl of Long Ago. 
Crockett. Sweetheart Travellers. 
G. A. Henty. At Agincourt. 
BIOGRAPHY 


Morse. Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Barrie, Margaret Ogilvy. 
F. C. Lowell. Joan of Arc. 


Woodrow Wilson, George Washington. 
P. L. Ford. The True George Washington. 
DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
R. L. Stevenson. In the South Seas. 
Mrs. Alice Morse Earle. Colonial Days in Old New York. 
R. H. Davis. Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. 
Lafcadio Hearn. Kokoro. 


SocrAL SCIENCE 


F. A. Walker. International Bimetallism, 
Herbert Spencer. The Principles of Sociology. 
E. L. Godkin.’ Problems of Modern Democracy. 


M. P. Follett. The Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


AMERICAN HIsToRY 


Beginners of a Nation. 


Edward Eggleston. 
History of the Last Quarter-Century in the 


E. B. Andrews. 
"United States. 


J. G. Bourinot. Story of Canada. 


RELIGION 
Andrew D. White. History of the Warfare of Science with The- 
ology. 
Lyman Abbott. 
John Watson. 


Christianity and Social Problems. 
Mind of the Master. 


BELLEs-LETTRES 


Kipling. Seven Seas. 
Eugene Field, Songs, and Other Verse. 

George Saintsbury. History of Nineteenth Century Literature. 
Hamilton W, Mabie. 


Books and Literature. 
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OTHER Books 


Mrs. F. T. Dana. Plants and Their Children. 


E. A. Martin. Story of a Piece of Coal. 
C. M. Skinner. Myths and Legends of Our Own Land. 
N. S. Shaler. American Highways. 


H. E. Krehbiel. How to Listen to Music. 

D. C. Beard. Outdoor Games for all Seasons. 

Poultney Bigelow. History of the German Struggle for Liberty. 

H. T. Peck. Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities. 


‘¢ The Tribe of Shaw ”’ 
(E. S. Martin, in Harper's Weekly) 

THE TRIBE of Shaw is sturdy and numerous in this country, 
and especially about Boston. It was noted in the Boston 7ran- 
script at the time of the dedication of the Shaw Monument that 
forty-six first cousins of Col. Robert Gould Shaw are living, and that 
probably as many as thirty were present at the memorial ceremonies. 
The Robert Gould Shaw from whom all these cousins derive was 
of a Boston family, but was born in Maine in 1776. He was the 
father of eleven children, the eldest of whom, Francis George 
Shaw, was the father of Colonel Shaw. He was a participator in 
the Brook Farm experiment, and was known to readers as the 
translator of George Sand’s ‘‘ Consuelo,” and of various writings of 
Fourier and others. He moved from Boston to Staten Island in 
1847, and died there in 1882. Among his children are the four 
sisters of Col, Shaw—Mrs. George William Curtis, Mrs. Robert 
B. Minturn, Mrs, Francis C. Barlow and Mrs. Charles Russell 
Lowell, better known as Josephine Shaw Lowell. The family con- 
nection of the Shaws is something to make a genealogist’s eyes 
glisten, and to inspire interest in the mind of anyone who knows 
American history, and veneration in any mind that knows and 
cares for Boston. The last surviving son of the original Robert 
Gould Shaw is Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, a distinguished citizen of 
Boston. He married a daughter of Louis Agassiz and a niece of 
his is the wife of Alexander Agassiz. Great people are the Shaws, 
and it may reasonably be claimed for them that when the young 
colonel fell at Fort Wagner he was acting out the impulses that 
ran in his blood. Mr. Thomas F. Bayard said in Boston the 
other day that disinterested public service was what was most 
needed at present in this country. That the Shaws have rendered 
in surprising measure, and many of them, as was natural, have 
intermarried with persons of the same public-spirited instinct. 
The result is a family record that is exceedingly notable. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Books 

‘*PROCESS,”’ with its unexampled facilities for cheap reproduc- 
tion, bids fair to be the ruin of most publications that aim to be in 
a special way artistic. It has habituated the public to requiring 
quantity rather than quality, which last is what the artistic publi- 
cation should furnish. Certainly, ‘‘ The Quarto” for 1896 (Lon- 
don: J. S. Virtue & Co.) contains little to justify its being called, 
in any peculiar sense, artistic. Like other English publications of 
the sort, it draws largely upon the works of dead artists. The best 
thing in this volume is the frontispiece, a small and not particularly 
well printed photogravure of Rossetti’s ‘‘Salutation of Beatrice.” 
This is welcome, for the picture, which is said to be coming to 
America, is one of Rossetti’s most satisfactory works. The sub- 
ject is the chance meeting of Dante with the young Beatrice, which 
is described in the ‘‘ Vita Nuova.” An article by the Rev. W. 
Garrett Harder, on Sidney Lanier and his poetry, is the most inter- 
esting of the other contents. Mr. Harder quotes freely, with ap- 
preciative comment, from The ‘‘Hymns of the Marshes” and 
‘The Symphony.” Mr. Gleason White, in another article worth 
reading, laments the fate of ‘‘ The Poor Little Triolet,”” which has 
been done to death by poorly equipped imitators, and gives some 
examples of the better sort from the pens of Mr. Austin Dobson, 
Dr. George Macdonald and others. 

Mr. White is literary editor of ‘‘ The Pageant,” which, bound in 
purple and gold, makes, also, a great show of photography applied 
to illustration, We are told in a ‘‘ Foreword ’’ that the ‘* greatest 
possible delicacy of effect” has been ensured by having these half- 
tone plates after Gustave Moreau, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Puvis de 
Chavannes, George Frederick Watts and others less known, printed 
by a certain firm; but we cannot see that the printing is in any 
Way superior to the average. Some vigorous designs by younger 
English artists—‘‘ The Autumn Muse,” by Mr. Charles Ricketts, 
and ‘‘A Wounded Amazon,” by Mr. Charles Hazelwood Shannon 
—must be noticed; and there is an interesting but not very suc- 
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cessful experiment in wood-engraving printed in colors, by Mr. 
Lucien Pissarro. The literary contents are, again, much more 
pleasing than the artistic—because the manner of reproduction 
does not affect them. They include a study of Jules Barbey 
d’Aurévilly, by Edmund Gosse; poems by Michael Field and Aus- 
tin Dobson, a translation of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘The Seven Prin- 
cesses,” and articles by the editor (on Moreau), by Angus Evan 
re ony Edward Purcell and Lionel Johnson. (London: Henry 

0.) 





Art Notes 

ONE of the most interesting features of Commencement at Wells 
College was the presentation and unveiling of a memorial window, 
given by theclass of 85 on Alumnz Day. Mr. R. W. Gilder made 
the presentation speech and the window was unveiled by Mrs. 
Cleveland, who is a member of the class, and has been very active 
in securing this work of art for the College. The window was de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. John and Bancel LaFarge. It is 
semi-circular in form, standing opposite the main entrance, and is 
in three parts. The central subject is Aurora, a slender young 
girl in green robes of great lightness and airiness of pose, bearing 
a torch streaming purple and gold flames over her head, and look- 
ing backward as she stands ready to bring light into dark places. 
The design happily combines an allusion to the name of the pretty 
lake-side village, with obvious appropriateness to a woman’s college; 
yet, strange to say, it is an old design, made without any reference 
to its present use or location. The treatment of the side panels is 
entirely ornamental, consisting of wreaths and ribbons on a white 
background, to ensure more light, supported upon masses of dark 
blue and green. 

—Among the pictures at the Brooklyn Institute art exhibition, 
those lent by Mr. Joseph C. Hoagland of that city attracted special 
attention. Mr. Hoagland’s collection isa notable one. It con- 
tains what is probably the most important cattle. piece of Troyon, 
a remarkable Daubigny and an equally valuable Gainsborough 
(the ‘‘ Gypsy Encampment”); and works by Corot, Rousseau, 
Breton, Dupré, Jacque, Schreyer, Van Marcke, Lerolle, Ten Kate, 
Israels and Neuhuys. It is interesting to know that Mr. Hoag- 
land has purchased a house in this city and will make his home 
here. 


—Mr. F. Richard Kimbrough, who has attracted attention by 
his clever cover designs for 7he Alkahest, has furnished the de- 
sign for the cover of Du Maurier’s ‘‘ Martian.” The publishers 
selected his drawing from more than fifty designs submitted by 
well-known artists and illustrators. 


—Some time ago, all who took an interest in American art were 
delighted to find that artists of distinction had been commissioned 
to make designs for the $1, $2 and $5 silver certificates issued by 
the United States Government. When the designs appeared, 
they were immediately recognized as the best that we had ever 
seen on our greenbacks, But apparently this sort of thing could 
not be allowed to pass; and no one, probably, has been much sur- 
prised to learn that the’ Treasury Department is going to substi- 
tute for these designs others in which the artistic element will be 
less conspicuous. 





Education 


THE National Educational Association, through a special com- 
mittee headed by its President, State Superintendent Charles R. 
Skinner of New York and Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of Co- 
lumbia University, has requested President McKinley to retain Dr. 
William T. Harris as Commissioner of Education, and to give the 
support of his administration to the Bureau. Among the prom- 
inent educators interested in Dr, Harris's continuance in office are 
Presidents Eliot of Harvard, Angell of the University of Michigan, 
Jesse of the University of Missouri, Alderman of the University of 
North Carolina and William Preston Johnston of Tulane. The 
Association has over 15,000 members. Dr. Harris's services to 
the cause of education are so conspicuous that we should be glad to 
consider his continuance in office as a foregone conclusion. 


The undergraduates of Barnard College have published a hand- 
some annual for the class of ‘98, called ‘‘ The Mortarboard,”’ in 
which are given excellent photographs of the class as a whole, 
and of the different clubs, The book, which is a most creditable per- 
formance, will serve asa record and a reminder for members of 
the Class, who will no doubt look back upon it with great satis- 
faction in the days that are to come. It is dedicated to Mrs, 
Abraham A. Anderson and Mrs. Van Wyck Brinckerhoff. 
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The following new appointments to the corps of instructors 
have been made at Vassar: In the English Department, Alice 
Pratt, recently fellow in English at Chicago; Gertrude Buck, re- 
cently fellow in English at the University of Chicago and instructor 
in English at the University of Michigan; Edith Rickert and 
Elizabeth Schermerhorn. 

Mr. John Bassett Moore, professor of international and criminal 
law at Columbia University, who has been invited by the State De- 
partment to finish the compilation of ‘‘ Wharton’s Digest of In- 
ternational Law,” begun by the late William Hallet Phillips, will 
probably accept the work, as it will not necessitate his leaving 
Columbia. Prof. Moore was Third Assistant Secretary of State 
when Mr. Bayard was in charge of that Department. 

The third year of the American School of Classical Studies in 
Rome will begin on Oct. 15, under the direction of Prof. Clement 
L. Smith of Harvard. Mr. Richard Norton of Bryn Mawr will be 
professor of archeology. The curriculum will embrace courses in 
Latin epigraphy and palzography; the topography and monuments 
of ancient Rome and its neighborhood; Roman and Etruscan, 
and early Christian and medieval art; numismatics, the cata- 
combs and Pompeii. Application for membership should be made 
to Prof.Smith,at Cambridge, until Aug.1; thereafter,care of Sebasti 
Reali, Rome; or to the Chairman of the Managing Committee, at 
the University of Chicago. No fee is charged for tuition ; bachelors 
of arts of colleges in good standing may become members by sub- 
mitting evidence of proficiency. 

Money is needed for the Egyptian Exploration fund, and may 
be sent to the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 525 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Each donor or subscriber to the year’s exploration of not less than 
$5 receives (1) the illustrated ‘‘Archzological Report’; (2) the 
elaborate, illustrated volume of the season; (3) the Annual Report, 
with lists of patrons and subscribers, lectures, account of annual 
meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other archzological society in 
the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. 

. Patrons contribute not less than $25. 


The great rotunda of the Congressional Library is to be adorned 
by a magnificent clock, the design of an American artist, who is 
doing the work in his Paris studio. The materials used in its mak- 
ing will include bronzes, red and pink marbles, gold and colored 
mosaics, enamels, jade, malachite and lapislazuli. The Library 
building is so nearly completed that almost the entire structure is 
open to visitors. : 

Mr. Alvan Graham Clark, the astronomer and maker of lenses, 
died in Cambridge, Mass., last week. Among his best-known 
works were the lenses for the Lick and Yerkes telescopes (the latter 
forty inches in diameter with a focal length of sixty-four feet); the 
lens in the Naval Observatory at Washington (26 inches) and the 
thirty-inch refractor at the Imperial Observatory at St. Petersburg, 
which brought him a decoration from the Tsar. In 1870 and 1878 
Mr. Clark accompanied total-eclipse expeditions, to Spain and 
Wyoming respectively. In 1862 the French Academy of Sciences 
awarded him the Lelande gold medal for his discovery of fourteen 
double stars, including the companion to Sirius. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Observations of a Foster Parent,” the 
Macmillan Co, is about to issue a series of papers dealing with a 
variety of educational subjects, including the place of the classics, 
the disputed question of entrance examinations, the field of the 
preparatory school, and special methods in teaching the common 
branches, such as reading, arithmetic, history, geography, etc. ; 
secondary education and the universities, athletics, etc. The 
‘* Elementary Economics,” by Herbert J. Qavenport, announced 
by the same house, is a new book, not an adaptation of the au- 
thor’s larger work on the subject. 





Notes 


‘* EQUALITY,” Mr, Edward Béllamy’s new romance of the fu- 
ture, will be published to-day by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 
Publication will be simultaneous in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Spain, Italy and 
other countries. It is of interest to recall that over 400,000 
copies of ‘‘ Looking Backward” have been sold in this coun- 
try. The book has been translated into the language of almost 
every civilized country, and its total sale is almost beyond com- 
putation. Quite recently the demand for literature dealing with 
sociological questions has led to the printing of 250,000 copies at 
a low price in England. 
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—‘‘ His Majesty’s Greatest Subject” is the title of a romance 
of India, by S. S. Thorburn, which is to be published shortly by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. 


—The list of Messrs. Harper & Bros.’ forthcoming books in- 
cludes ‘‘ Jerome, A Poor Man,” by Mary E, Wilkins; ‘‘ From a 
Girl's Point of View,” being an analysis of the manner of the 
modern man as seen with the eyes of the modern woman, by’ 
Lilian Bell; ‘‘ The Painted Desert: A Story of Northern Arizona,” 
by Kirk Monroe; and ‘* Infancy and Childhood,” by Frances 
Fisher Wood. 


—Mr. John D. Barry says of Mr. James Barnes, whose latest 
story, ‘‘A Loyal Traitor,” is published by Messrs. Harper :— 

‘‘Mr. Barnes writes a good deal about the sea, because love of the sea 
is his birthright. His father has made a name as an officer in the Navy; 
he was himse]f born at the Naval Academy at Annapolis. Mr. Barnes 
is a typical New Yorker of the type seen in Gibson’s drawings, tall, ath- 
letic of build, and with a clear-cut, smooth-shaven face. He was edu- 
cated at Princeton, he has knocked about the world a good deal, and he 
has had good training for literature in the publishing-house of the Scrib- 
ners and as one of the editorial staff of Harper's Weekly. He now de- 
votes himself wholly to writing.” 

—Messrs. Harper & Bros. have just published ‘‘ The Real Con- 
dition of Cuba To-day,”’ by Stephen Bonsal, with an illustration 
and a map. 

—The Macmillan Co. announces for early publication a six-vol- 
ume edition of Spenser's ‘‘ Faerie Queene,” edited, with introduc- 
tion and glossary, by K. M. Warren. It will be an attempt to 
supply the need of a pleasant, handy and inexpensive edition for 
those general readers who use books more for pleasure than for 
business. 


—The Century Co. will publish in October a volume by Bishop 
Potter of New York, entitled ‘‘ The Scholar and the State,” con- 
taining a number of his orations, addresses and articles referring 
especially to civic and social affairs. Bishop Potter believes that 
‘*a priest or a minister does not cease to bea citizen. His office, 
his gifts, his learning, his experience, his counsels, such as they 
are, may wisely be used to serve the State as well as the Charch.” 

—C, Ellis Stevens, the author of ‘‘ Sources of the Constitution 
of the United States,” is out with a volume of poems, ‘‘ The Ro- 
mance of Arenfels, and Other Tales of the Rhine.” 


—Mr. Henry Altemus of Philadelphia announces for publication 
on July 1, ‘* Trif and Trixy: A Story of a Dreadfully Delightful 
Little Girl and Her Adoring but Tormented Parents, Relations and 
Friends,” by John Habberton. This volume will be the first of 
‘¢ Altemus’ American Series ” of books by American authors, to 
be sold at thirty cents retail. A first edition of 100,000 copies 
will be issued. 


—aA contributor to The Critic is desirous of learning the present 
address of Mrs. D. Higbee, author of ‘‘In God's Country,” pub- 
lished by Belford, Clark & Co. in 1889. 

—The announcement that a ‘‘ Kailyard”’ version of the Song 
of Solomon is about to be issued by a North-country firm of pub- 
lishers does not excite the enthusiasm of Zhe Academy. It thinks 
that the charm of the old Scotch psalms is not likely to be re- 
peated in this violent attempt to bring the Song of Songs into line 
with ‘‘ The Stickit Minister.” A verse in the last chapter will 
read, we understand, as follows :—‘‘ Mony waters canna slochen 
luv’, neither can the spates droon it; gin a man wad gie a’ the 
haudin’s o’ his hoose for luv’, they wad be althegither scorned.” 


—tThe Peter Paul Book Co. of Buffalo announces for early 
publication ‘‘ The Chatelaine,” by G. E. X., being principally a 
book of travels. The edition will be limited to 400 copies, 
luxe. 


—Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the translator of Sienkiewicz, who has 
been interviewed for the Sunday World, said that he began to 
translate ‘Quo Vadis "’ in Guadalajara, Mex. ‘‘ It was published 
originally in the leading daily paper of Poland. The copies of 
that paper followed me into many out-of-the-way places. I read 
the instalments as they reached me, and then dictated the trans- 
lation to my wife. Afterwards I read and altered that copy. She 
made a fresh copy, and it is a remarkable fact that I never saw a 
proof of ‘Quo Vadis.’ Most of the translation was done in 
Guatemala City and finished in Northern Guatemala in places 
where no white man had ever been. Mrs. Curtin did all the me- 
chanical work.” Mr. Curtin acquired his knowledge’ of Polish 


during the five years that he was attached to the American Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg. He has never met Sienkiewicz, but expects 
to.do so this summer. 
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—The English Review of Reviews this month publishes a char- 
acteristic letter from Ouida on the proposal to form an academy 
for the preservation of the Queen’s English: ‘‘ You ask me for 
some practical suggestions for the purification of the English lan- 
guage from dialects, slang and other disfigurements. 1 beg to 
make the following. A merciful death given to nine out of every 
ten publishers, and ninety-nine out of every hundred writers in 
Great Britain. Arrangements made with the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans for the submerging of the United States. It was done in 
the case of Atlantis, and could not present great difficulties. Simi- 
lar arrangements made for the extinction of the Australians by the 
Indian Ocean and South Pacific. Quarantine for three years im- 
posed on any stray Americans or Australasians who may have es- 
caped destruction, during which period they will be allowed no 
telegrams or newspapers, and no literature except the Psalms, the 
essayists and the Elizabethan dramatists. There will still remain 
those great offenders called collectively * good Society.’ I can only 
suggest that, as it would be hopeless to attempt to correct them, 
they should all be muzzled instead of their dogs. They would de- 
serve it much more. If you wish to publish these views, pray do 
so. With compliments, yours, Ouida.” ‘ 

—At a sale of old MSS., at Sotheby’s, London, on June 15, Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake” (published 1810) and other 
poetical MSS. brought 1290/., and his ‘*‘Old Mortality’ (pub- 
lished in 1816) and other prose MSS., 600/. The ‘‘ Nelson 
Memoir” realized 1000/,, and a collection of Robert Burns's 
manuscripts, 365/. 

—From a leader in a recent issue of Zhe Indian Daily News 
of Calcutta, we learn that the favorite literature of the Bengalese 
peasantry consists in part of translations of the more notorious 
English novelists, the favorite author being Reynolds. This class 
of literature, says the paper, gives the natives an entirely wrong 
idea of English social conditions, and is one of the reasons of 
their growing insolence. It is, however, the original Bengali 
fiction that threatens to do most harm :—‘‘ With one or two ex- 
ceptions, the writers of these [stories] spring from that semi- 
educated class which is never so happy as when vilifying and mis- 
representing Englishmen and things English. As novels the 
stories are not worth the slightest consideration. The characters 
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are badly drawn, the plot badly constructed, and the style loose 
and disjointed. They have, however, in the eyes of the disloyal, 
the supreme merit of blackening English rule, and hence their sale 
is pushed by agents in the remotest districts. A story is likely to 
sell better than a political pamphlet. It is not likely to attract the 
attention of District officers, and hence Calcutta Congress- 
wallahs, and others whose means are not so constitutional, find 
their objects better advanced by extravagant novelettes regarding 
Europeans in India than by mere, abusive pamphlets, which never 
command a large sale, though read eagerly enough when dis- 
tributed gratuitously.” 





Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names ana 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 


ANSWERS 


1844.—I have seen this remark attributed to Ouida, who 1s said 
to be very fond of dogs. I encountered itin a biographical sketch 
of her some years ago, and it has stuck in my memory. 


RICHMOND, VA. G. W. CHILp. 





1845.—See note in ‘‘ Life of Longfellow” (Ticknor & Co., 1886), 
on page 22:—‘* It may not be amiss to say, on Mr. L.’s own au- 
thority, that some silly lines about ‘ Mr, Finney and his Turnip,’ 
which went the rounds of the papers a few years ago as his ‘ first 
poem,’ were never written by him.” 


Hypr-Park-on-Hupson, N. Y. A. L. AsHuTon. 





Publications Received 


Ade, George. Pink Marsh. H, S. Stone & Co. 
Alden, C. M. W. Manhattan Historic and Artistic. Morse Co, 
Arnold, B.A New Aristocracy. 


F. T Neely. 
Bradford, A.H The Growing Revelation. §$r.50. Macmillan Co. 


Britton, N. L., and A. Brown Illustrated Flora. $s. Vol, IT. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Cannon, J. G. Individual Credits New York : J. S. Babcock. 


Caro, Madame. Bitter Fruits F. T, Neely. 
Chamberlain, N. H. S.muel Sewall, and the World He Lived In. 
New York: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 

















A New and Virile Novel. 
VOYNICH’S THE GADFLY. 1.25. 
“Eminently fresh and original. * * * The author basa | e 

capital story to tell, and be tells it consummately well | 

* * * Amore striking story bas not appeared for some time. | 

* * * The extraordinary character of the eee A | 
—N.Y HERALD. | 

ge ENTLEM ANS 2nd Edition of a Humorous and Dramatte Book. 
Fit K JEROME’S SKETCHES 
MO S. In Lavender, Blue and Green. Il1I'd, $1.25. 





“ Humor of the exclusive’ 


You won't know of both wit and philosophy. 


ly pleasing kind. 
** * Se 


* * * Much 
















the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
’ 4) use Yale Mixture, 

A two-oz. trial package post- 


Mashurs od 
The Ameri bacco ee 
Successor, Baltimore, Md. 


ROBERT LEWIS WEED COMPANY, 


(SUCCESSORS TO AUTHORS’ PUB'G ASS'N), 
ANNOUNCE SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Scarlet or White? A novel by Dr. WILLIS 
MILLs, “A story written with power, and full of 
noble utterances.” Cloth, 12mo, embossed io 
silver. $1.00. 

Saints, Sinners, and Queer People. Nov- 
elettes and short stories, by MARIE EpiTH BEY- 
NON. Her ** An Apostle of Hate” should give her 
& prominent place in English literature. Cloth, 
12mo, embossed in silver, 350 pp , $1.00. 

An Expectant Heirto Millions. Anovel, by 
CHas, MACKNIGHT SAIN. Full of humorous situa- 
tions, which touch in an indirect way upon the 
silver question. Cloth, 12mo, 260 pp., 75 cents. 

Then, And Not °Til Then. A novel, by 
CLaRA NEVADA MCLEOD. *“ When the husbands 
and fathers are as pure as they wish their wives 
acd daughters to be, ‘then, and not ’til then,’ 
will the foundation of pure society be laid.” 
Cloth, 12mo, embossed in gold, 75 cents 

Deborah. A novel, by MARY Ives TODD. A strong 
and pathetic story of life among the Mormons. 
Cloth, 12mo, embossed in silver, $1 00. 

Rosemary and Pansies. Sentiment in Verse. 
By Evo. Rug. Cloth, 16mo, beautifully em- 
bossed, 65 cents. 


ROBERT LEWIS WEFD CO., 63, 5th Ave., New York. 








veral of the tales have | 
astroag emotional interest; they are all original and well 
told.”".—BoOsTON TRANSCRIPT. 

“A Clever Little Book.” —LiFé 


SVENGALI’S DIARY. 50 cents. 


“The attempt has been made to show the man as he re- 
garded himself.and so much genuine art has been put into 
it that the smile aroused by the idea gives way to serious 
attention.”—BosTton HERALD. 


‘64 Modern Munchausen.”—BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 

FOSTER’S SPANISH CASTLES 
By the Rhine. Buckram Series. 75 cents. 

“Original, combining clever situation and bright dialogue.” 
— Boston TIMES. 

“Told so delightfully that the reader overlooks the awful 
les.”"—BALTIMORE AMERICAN. 

New England Life and Humor 

CABOT’S IN PLAIN AIR, 1.25. 

“The story is’way off from common lines.”—BurralLo 
COMMEKCIAL. 

gnd Edition of an Authoritative Work, 


ROWAN & RAMSAY’S CUBA. 91.25 


One of the few books, poceney the only one, that treats the 
Cuban question truthtully and dispassi ely. 1t inelud 
colored maps, full statistical information, points of inter- 
national law, full index, etc , etc. 

“It conveys just the information needed at this time, more 
satisfactorily, we think, than any other recent publication.” 
—PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


20th Edition of the Novel of American Ideals 
FORD’S HON. PETER STIRLING, 
A Hand and 8. ble Book 


PRICE’S FERN COLLECTOR’S 
Handbook and Herbarium. 72 Plates. §2.25. 


62" The Publishers’ New (June, 1897,) Catalogue of 
General Literature free. 








$1.50. 








HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y. 





For Brain-Workers, the Weak and De- 
bilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has 
become debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, affording 
sustenance to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘‘I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys- 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, BR. |. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitates and Imitations. 





The Massarenes 


OUIDA’S LATEST WORK 





Ouida beats them all; her latest story is 
more wicked than those of the modern sen- 
sationalist and better told.—Chicago Journal 


Have You Read It? 
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Ciceronis, M. T., Cato Maior de Senectute. 


8. $1.50. 
Crawford, F. M. A Rose ot Yesterday. $1.25. 
Coakley, T. W. Keef. - 

Croskey,J Max. ao 

Delta. A Fascinating Sinner. 

Doyle, A.C. Uncle Bernac. $1. 


0. 
First Spanish Readings. Ed. by j E. Matzke. $1. 


Freytag, G. Die Journalisten. 35c. 
Fytche, M. A. Kerchiefe to Huut Souls, 
Hornibrook, I. Camp and frail. 
Houghton, A. S. Ticonderoga. 
Hudson. W.C. An American Cavalier. 


Jordell, D. Catalogue Annuel de la Librairie Francaise. 1896. < Année. 


Kupfer, G. H. Stories of Long Ago. 35. 


Labiche and Martin’s La Poudre aux Yeux. Ed, by B. F. Wells. asc. 


Land of Sunshine. Ed. by C. F. a Vv. 


Angeles: Land of Sunshine Pub. Co. 


Larned, W.C. Arnaud‘s Masterpiece. $1.2: 


Maeterlinck, M. The Treasure of the Humb! fe. Tr. by A Sutro. 


Macbeth. Ed. by J. M. Garnett. 35c. 


St. Albans, Vt. : Messenger Co. Print. 
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Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Mace, W. H. Method in History. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Marryat,Captain. Snarle 


Macmillan Co, Maxwell 


eath & Co, 


Lothrop Pub. Co. 
Cassell Pub. Co. Rossetti C. Maude. 


H. Memories of the Months. 
C. E. Brown & Co. Malory, T. Le Morte D’Arthur. PartIV. soc. 
ohn Lane. Merrick, L. One Man’s View. 
. T. Neely. Montaigne’s Essays. Tr. byJ. Florio. Vol.I. Booke2. soc. 
D. Appicten &Co. Morley, John. Machiavelli ‘soc. 
D. C. N th, R. La Survie 
American Book Co. Norrie W.E. Marieita’s Marriage. 
F.T.Neely. Page, T.N. The Old Gentleman of 


Pope, G. W. Wonderful Adventures on Venus. 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

eyer Bros. & Co. Sargeant, A. Marjo oore’s Lovers. s50c. 
D C. Heath & Co. Savage, R. H. The Princess of Alaska. 25¢. 
Swett, S. Tom Pickering of ’Scutney. $1.25. 
D.C. Heath & Co. Thomson, J.S. Estabelle. 
Turgenev, I. Dream Tales. $1.25. 
Webster, W.C. Recent Centralizing Tendencies in State Educational Administra. 





Number 800 


Ginn & Co, 
Macmillan Co, 
Edward Arnold. 
Macmillan Co, 
H. S. Stone & Co, 
Macmillan Co, 

. Macmillan Co, 
Paris; Librairie des Sciences Psychiques, 


$r. . Applet 
the Black Stock. 75c. etnies 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
F. T. Neely, 
H.S Stone & Co, 
St. Paul, Minn.: E. W. Porter Co, 


Ow. $1.50. 


F. T. Neely, 

Rand, nag & Co. 
Lothrop Pub. Co. 
Toronto: William Briggs, 


Macmillan Co, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. tion, Columbia 
Wilcox, E,W. Sweet Danger. _— ¥.T. Neal 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Wright, M. B. Hired Furnished. ¢: 2s. Roberts Bros, 
Leach, Shewall & Sanborn, Yellow Book, The. Vol. XIII. John Lane. 








LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF PAPER NOVELS 
ANYWHER 


Our Department contains 
immediat ter publica= 














tion babs toued by lead= 


ind publishers o< 
We have at all trmes 
acomplete stock of 
paper novels by.« 
standard writers 
not wually kept in 
Stock eLrewhere:-: 


B¢-10¢~15¢~15¢ 
KIStv 


BRENTANOS 


31 UNION SQUARE 





COPELAND AND DAY 


PATRINS 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY 
$1.25 


A number of short essays of a speculative and whimsical 
ter, on di an bject 








IN TITIAN’S GARDEN 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


$1.25 
The poems here qpiheres are eminently representative ofthe 
author's genius. To many readers they will recall, and '™s- 


tity, the cordial words with which Mr. Stedman greeted one of 
Mrs, Spoflord’s earlier works. 


NEW POEMS 


BY 
FRANCIS THOMPSON 
Author of * Poems,” “Sister Songs," etc. 
$1.50 
“Certainly Mr. Thompson has more in common with Keats 
than with ‘the mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” 


. and his love-making has arefined beauty which ‘equals 
Rossetti at his best.”—NAaTION. 


CINDER-PATH TALES 


BY 
WILLIAM LINDSEY 

Outing Edition, 50 cts. 3d Thousand 

“It is hardly possible to say too much in praise of ‘ Cinder- 
Path Tales.’ A book that will rejoice the heart and quicken 
the pulse of every one who has trod the mark or been inter- 
e! ted as an onlooker in ie track athletic contest... . e8 
an 


brimful of i g 

as ded in producing several of the most intensely 
realistic and vivid descriptions of athletic coutests ever 
transferred to paper.” —PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


THE FALCON OF LANGEAC 


BY 
ISABEL WHITELEY 
Second Edition, $1.50 
. “Ofits kind, ‘The Falcon of Langeac’ is one of the strong- 
est of a year of books.” —BosTon COURIER. 

The Boston EVENING TRANSORIPT says: “The workman- 
ship of the new author is excellent.’ 

THE BOOKMAN says: ‘The author of ‘The Falcon of Lan- 
geac’ isto be congratulated upon achieving such a marked 
success with a first book; for we have no doubt that it will 
figure as one of the popular novels for many a day.” 


69 CORNHILL, BOSTON 





n humor. The author 












THE MASSARENES 


OUIDA’S latest and best 


It is the strongest she has written with the 
possible exception of **‘ Under Two Flags.” — 
N. Y. Press. 


HAVE YOU READ IT? 
Lem Rs 








NEW FICTION. 


An American Emperor. 


The Story of the Fourth Empire of France. By 
Lovis TRACY, author of ** The Final War,” “The 
Shadow Hand,” etc. Illustrated. 8vo, $1.75. 


The Final War. 


An Historical Romance of the Near Future. By 
Louis Tracy. With 16 full-page illustrations, 
Large 12mo, $1.75. 


The Professor’s Dilemma. 


By ANNETTE L. NOBLE, author of * Uncle Jack's 
Executors,” ‘* Love and Shawlstraps.” etc. (No. 
21 in “The Hudson Library.”) 16mo, cloth, 
$100; paper, 50cents. . 


_ That Affair Next Door. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, author of *“* Miss Hurd, 
an Enigma,” * Dr. Izard,” “The Leavenworth 
Case,” etc. (No. 17 in **The Hudson Library.”) 
Sixth edition. 12mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


In the Crucible. 


By Gracg DENIO LITCHFIELD, author of ** The Knight 
of the Black Forest,” ** Only an Incident,” etc. 
(No, 18 in “ The Hudson Library.”) 12mo, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Eyes Like the Sea. 


An Autobiographical Romance, By MAURUS JOKAI. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. NisBET BAIN. 
Third edition. (No. 19 in ‘* The Hudson Library.”) 
Cloth at $1.00. -16mo, paper, 50 cts. 


An Uncrowned King. 


A Romance of High Politics. By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
author of “In Furthest Ind.” etc. (No, 20 in 
“The Hudeon Library.”) 12mo, cloth, $1 50; 
paper, 50 cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 











H. WILLIAMS 
2% East 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 





Catalogue No. 44, ready. A.8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 





LONDON WEEKLY MARKET REPOES 
of superior English Second-Hand Books, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, sent on application by 
H. W. Hagemann, 160 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicago. Scarce Books, 
Back-number magazines. For any k on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 











The thirty-first volume of Tur Critic, which begins Fuly 3, will contain 
M. Brunetiere's five lectures on “Contemporary French Literature, 
elaborated by the author from the notes from which they were delivered 
in New York, last spring. Now is the time to renew subscriptions ex- 


piring in Fune, or to send $3 for new subscription. 


(See page lxvit) 
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NOVELS WORTH READING. 





FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO. 


A Story of the Jacobite Rising of 1745. By Owgn RHosCcoMYL, author of ‘‘ Battlement and 


Tower,” ‘* Jewel of Ynys Galon,” etc. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


‘The story is brimful of fighting, of hard travel and riding, and old-time love-making, and 
the flavor of old-world chivalry in the tenderer portions of the novel is charming and complete. 
The style is always active, virile, and picturesque, and there is not a dull or tame chapter in the 


book.’”— Courier, Boston, Mass. 


‘¢The ‘White Rose of Arno’ will delight all lovers of a good romantic novel."—Zagie, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
THE PRINCESS DESIREE. 


A Romance. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
8 illustrations by John Williamson. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


FLOTSAM. 

The Study of a Life. By Henry SETON MER- 
RIMAN, author of ‘* With Edged Tools,’’‘‘* The 
Sowers,” etc. With frontispiece and vignette 
by H, G. Massey, Crown 8vo, cloth, orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


THE VIOLET. 

A Novel. By JuLIA Macruper, author of 
‘‘ The Princess Sonia.” With 11 illustrations 
by Charles Dana Gibson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ornamental, gilt top, $1.25. 


UNCANNY TALES. 


The Shadow in A Bocstiane— sae Fey by! he 
—Halfw: etween the Styles—. 
eee w ll Not Take Place ’?—The Clock That 
Strack Thirteen. 


By Mrs. MoLEsworTH, author of ‘* The Story 
of a Spring Morning,” ‘‘ The Cuckoo Clock,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


With 
Crown 


THE RED SCAUR. 
A Story of Rustic Life in Northumberland. By 
P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


THE WIZARD. 

By H. Riper HacGGarp, author of ‘ She,” 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ Joan Haste,” 
etc., etc. With 19 full-page illustrations by 
Charles Kerr. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornament- 
al, $1.25. 


DORCAS HOBDAY. 
A Novel. By CHARLES ROKEBY. Crown 8vo, 
280 pages, $1.25. 


THE CHARIOT OF THE 

FLESH. 

A Novel. By HEDLEY PEEK, 
pages, $1.25. 


‘* A clever, weird, mystic story."—Pal/ Mall 
Gazette, 

‘¢A new and wonderful novel.”"—W. L. 
CourTNEY, in the Daily Telegraph. 


** Wildly imaginative, intensely dramatic, and 
cleverly reasoned.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


Crown 8vo, 813 





A BOYAR OF THE TERRIBLE. 


A Romance of the Court of Ivan the Cruel, First Tsar of Russia. By FRED. WHISHAW. With 
12 illustrations by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


STANLEY WEYMAN’S ROMANTIC NOVELS. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, each, $1.25. 


UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. 
THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. 


Sold by booksellers. 





MY LADY ROTHA. 


FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER 
OF FRANCE. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND 
COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Burglar Who Moved 


Paradise 
By HERBERT D. WarD, author of ‘‘ The White 
Crown, and Other Stories.” Second Edstion, 
$1.25. Riverside Paper Series, 50 cents. 


‘The humor of the situation as a whole and of the 
8 _ posaae is simply irresistible.”— The /ndependent, 
ew York. 


The Wisdom of Fools 
Four striking stories, by Mrs. DELAND, author 
of ‘* John Ward, Preacher,” “ Sidney,” ‘* The 
Old Garden,” etc, Second Edition. $1.25. 


Miss Archer Archer 
‘* A cool, delicious love story,” by CLARA LovIsE 
BuRNHAM, author of ‘‘ The Wise Woman,” 
‘Sweet Clover,” “The Mistress of Beech 
Knoll,” “ Next Door,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Memories of Hawthorne 

A delightful book, by his daughter, Rosz Haw- 
THORNE LATHROP. With a new portrait of 
Hawthorne. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


A Transatlantic Chatelaine 

A delightful novel, by HELEN CHOATE PRINCE, 
author of ** The Story of Christine Rochefort.” 
Second Edition, 16mo, $1.25. 


The Spirit of an Illinois Town 
and the Little Renault 


Two characteristic stories by MARY HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD, author of ‘‘ The Lady of Fort 
St. John,” ‘* Ine Chase of St. Castin,” ‘* Old 
Kaskaskia,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Day of His Youth 


A delicate, unusual story by ALICE Brown, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Meadow Grass,” ‘‘By Oak and 
Thorn,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


John Burroughs 
Works. Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, @1.25 ; 
the set, 10 vols., uniform, $12.50. Riverside 
Edition, beautifully printed, handsomely 
bound, 10 vols., 12m0, the set $15.00 met, 


Indoor Studies; Signs and Seasons ; Wake- 
Robin; Winter ee oly Birds and Poets; 
Locusts and Wild Honey; Pepacton: A Sum- 
mer Voyage; Fresh Fields; Riverby ; Whit- 
man: A Study. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place. (Branches 426 5th Ave., 120 B’way.) 
During the summer members are permit to take ten 
books, which may be kept until Octoberl. Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 





PUBLISHERS. 
Phrenological Publishers and Ex- 
aminers. 

FOWLER & WELLS CO , 27 E. 21st St., 
New York. 


Examination from photograph a specialty. 


Encyclopedia of Sport. 


Contains articles on Outdoor Sports, 
Athletics, Fencing, Fishing, Big and 
Small Game Hunting, Ammunition, 
Horses, Yachting. All are fully illus- 
trated from life. 


Write for illustrated circular. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 W. 23d St., N. ¥. 








eee 
THIRD EDITION 


; A DAUGHTER 
OF THE 


$ PHILISTINES 
BY LEONARD MERRICK 


12mo, cloth, $1.25 

















Good in spite of its faults.—Chicago Tribune. 
The story is entertaining.—Book Buyer. @ 





WCC SOVUSZOOOBY 





“Pl reading, to those who love the country, 
with all its enchanting sights and sounds, cannot be 
imagined,”"— Zhe Spectator (London). 


Olive Thorne Miller 
Bird Ways; In Nesting Time; Little Broth- 
ers of the Air; A Bird-Lover in the West ; 
Four-Handed Folk, illustrated; Upon the 
Tree-Tops, illustrated. Six charming summer 
books. Each, $1.25. 


* Among the many agreeable studies of bird life and 
bird character none have been more charming than 
those from the pen of Olive Thorne Miller.”—Christ tan 
Union (New York). 


Bradford Torrey 
A Rambler’s Lease ; Birds in the Bush ; The 
Foot-Path Way; A Florida Sketch-Book ; 


Spring Notes from Tennessee. Five very de- 
lightful outdoor books. Each, $1.25. 
‘*He is not merely a philosopher and a sayer of 


happy things. He observes nature keenly as well as 
sympathetically.”— The Auk 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


n 
City advan for culture and study. Ex- 
rs. 
Miss SARA J. SM{TH, Principal. 





St Margaret's School for Girls, 


Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Exceptionally good courses in music, art, and gen 
eral and college preparatory branches. Pleasant and 
healthful situation, 23d year. References: Bishop 
Williams, of Connecticut; President Dwight, Yale 
University. 

The Rev. Francis T. Russeci,D.D., Rector. 


Miss Mary R, Hivvarp, /’rincipal. 





McLean 2 Sentany for Girls. 
Colle, . English Courses, French, German, 
ig te usic, Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 





NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 
The Misses Anable’s English, French 
AND GERMAN BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL. College prepara- 
tion, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 





OUR PRIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL 
For ENFEEBLED AND UNDEVELOPED MINDS. Cranbury, Mid- 
x Co., Midway between New York and Piiladel- 
phia. Terms Reasonable. Send for Circular. 
v. C. F, GARRISON, Mrs. C. F. GARRISON. 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 

Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


Buffalo Seminary 


The forty-seventh year, For circulars, address 


Mra. ©. F. HARTT, Principal, 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


CORNWALL-ON-HUD 
‘or Boarding cadets only. Completely equiped “and beau- 
tally located on Hudson Soa near West Point. Yor 
catalogue address S. C, JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 














Nuw Yoru, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Academic and Colle Special advan in 
anand Mu Bove. Certificate erereria ie Vomar and Wellesley. 


half hours from New York. 





HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 63d year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 
Emme ataeae™ gg lmmaste Sais 


t Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





men 
at Riverview 
J B. BIS. 








NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER. 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 


Scholastic Year 1895-90 


extending from SEPTEMBER lsT TO May lst. The taculty 

embraces the foremost yy and instructors of America, 
and it may be affirmed that no Cenmapvapeey abroad can 
lay claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 








HE MISSES ELY'’S SUHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
T RIVERSIDE Drive, 
85th and 86th Streeta, New York. 





Miss Gibbons’s' School for Girls. 
25th gy 4 Primary and Advanced Classes, ion 
for all Coll agen. —— few boarding scholars taken. Re-opens 


Hl 


oe Emerson, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 





Co._umnvs, O., 151 East Broad St 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Regular and klective Courses. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Resident, Native, French and 
German Teachers. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


ISS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Liddesdale Place. 
Family limited. Circulars sent on application. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
N MAWR 
Pre aoniien ~*~ Br 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, rincipal Within oe 
ears more than sixty pupils have entered B 
awr College from this school. Certificate adm ts 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 





“y+ College. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. Tennis and basket- 
ball. Write for circular. 





PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 


Attention is called to the following series of reprints as o1 
eat | ee to the student, as well as to the general reader of 
‘rench 


ROMANS CHOISIS. 


12mo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, 85 cents. 

No, 1.—DOSIA, by Mme. Henry Greville. With a preface 
and explanatory notes by A. De Rougemont, A.M., Professor 
at University o Chautauqua. 214 pages. 

No, 2.—L’ ABBE bg ny! atte by Lupovic HAaLtvy. Eng. 
lish notes by F. e Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of 
French in Hexvare | University. 193 pages. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
seliers, or postpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 


Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 
thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 
Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 
ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 
Staircases, and having been made for Educa- 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able gifts to Public ——— Schools, and 
Academies. rite for catalogue to 
288 5th Avenue 
FRANK HEGGER, New York. ’ 
IMPORTER OF 
UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal. 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 








THE MASSARENES 
By OUIDA 





Ouida in her old age has written her best 
books.—Evening Sun. 





DON’T FAIL TO READ IT 








GRAPHITOLEO 


The perfect lubricant for chains and all parts 
of a bicycle. “If your dealer does not keep it it 
will pay you to send 15 cents for a package. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











The Royal—White and Pure F 
as the Driven Snow. 





Absolutely Pure 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








emington Typewriter 


_——,_ No. 


Paragon Typewriter Ribbons, guaran- 
anteed satisfactory. Carbon, Fine Linen Papers, 
and all other supplies of the finest quality. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





A x anaes to the Eye 


A Bit 


of a Fool 
By SIR ROBERT PEEL 


345 Pages, 12mo, Cloth, $1.25 














A Tonic to the Senses 








uthors Sixth Year. Candid Criticism, Advice, 
Revision, Disposal. 
gency ‘Careiul attention, moderate term: 
REFERENCES: Noah Brooks, Mrs. Deland, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, W. D. Howells, 
Mrs. Moulton, Charles Dudley Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, and 
others. For rater, references, editorial notices, send stamp to 


WM. A. DRESSER, Director, 111 Plerce Batlding, 
Mention THE CRITIC. Copley Square, Boston, M. 


“THE CRITIC 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
AND THE ARTS 

Subscription price $3 a year, payable in 

advance. ‘Essays from Zhe Critic,” $1, 


Critic with “Essays,” $3.50. Hand Binder, 
$1. Critic with binder, first year, $3.50. 


To foreign countries in Universal Postal Union, 
postage one dollar per year extra. 


* 
THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











‘Patronize American ‘industries: 
—wear KNOX HATS. 











